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Concordia athletes shared the Olympic excitement 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


lympic glory touched Concor- 

dia last week when no fewer 
than four former Stinger hockey 
players suited up for the women’s 
gold-medal game at the Winter 
Olympics in Salt Lake City. Thérése 
Brisson and Caroline Ouellette 


played for Team Canada, while 
Cammi Granato and Karen Bye were 
members of Team U.S.A. 

Brisson and Ouellette won gold, 
while Granato and Bye had to settle 
for silver, as Canada upset the Ameri- 
cans 3-2 in a thrilling final game. “1 
remember seeing all those girls play 
for the Stingers in years past,” said 


Stinger fan Arthur Ross, 68, of Mon- 
treal West. “They were all great, espe- 
cially Granato. She’s probably the best 
female hockey player I've ever seen.” 
While men’s and women’s hockey 
triumphs grabbed the headlines this 
past week, it was a young bobsledder 
from Montreal that had veteran ath- 
letes crowing. About seven months 


ago, Canadian bobsled pilot Yannick 
Morin walked into Pro-Gym on 
Hochelaga St. E. in Montreal and 
asked the owner if he knew of any- 
one who was both strong and fast, 
and might want to try something a 
little different. All fingers pointed to 
Giulio Zardo, a 21-year-old Concor- 
dia student who “lived at the gym.” 


The “something different” was a 
chance to become a member of the 
national bobsled team. Zardo decided 
to give it a go, and seven months 
later came within a hair of winning 
an Olympic medal in Salt Lake City. 


@ Bobsledder Giulio Zardo (pictured 
above) continued on page 11 





Collection of BBC news tapes provides rich loam for scholars 


Recordings of 9,000 hours of newscasts bequeathed by the late Denis Diniacopoulos to the university 


BY FRANK KUIN 


— years’ worth of world 
events are steadily beeping and 
crackling their way into broadcast 
history at Concordia’s Centre for 
Broadcasting Studies. 

In a small, deserted room at the 
Centre, voices from the past can be 
heard discussing anything from Scot- 
tish self-government to Chinese 
nuclear capabilities, as four reel-to- 
reel tapes quietly roll next to high- 
tech digital audio equipment. 

Turn one of the machines up, and 
you might hear a crackling radio 
news item on the conflict in 
Lebanon, or the Watergate scandal, 
or the Falklands War. Every so often, 
one of the machines sounds the 
beeps that indicate the top of the 
hour. 

In all, the tapes contain about 
9,000 hours worth of newscasts from 
the BBC World Service, systematical- 
ly recorded from short-wave radio by 
the late Denis Diniacopoulos between 
1970 and 1986, while he was a pro- 
fessor in Concordia’s Communica- 
tions Studies Department. 

Now, the Concordia Centre for 
Broadcasting Studies (CCBS), which 
was bequeathed the recordings after 
Diniacopoulos’ death in 1997, is 
transferring them onto CD-ROM to 
turn them into a unique archive. 


Not even the BBC has kept the 
newscasts. 

Of the 9,000 hours of tape, about 
2,500 have so far been dubbed, at a 
rate of two tapes of four hours per 
machine per day, or 32 hours per 
day. The transfer should be complet- 
ed by November. 

“It’s an exciting prospect,” said 
Greg Nielsen, director of the Centre 
for Broadcasting Studies, who is lead- 
ing the Diniacopoulos BBC World 
News Project. “We're developing a 
tool for researchers on a global scale.” 


Comprehensive holdings 

Members of the CCBS have trav- 
eled to London to discuss their 
bequest with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. “The BBC has been very 
interested in encouraging us to 
undertake the project, because it has 
no comprehensive record of its own 
broadcasts in those years,” Nielsen 
said. 

In addition to consultations on the 
technicalities of how best to digitalize 
the fragile reel-to-reel tapes, the 
CCBS has negotiated a copyright 
agreement with the BBC, giving Con- 
cordia the right to make the record- 
ings available for research purposes 
only. 

Also, the Centre has received a 
copy of an index the BBC has kept of 
news reports that were filed from all 





over the world during these years. 
This will serve as a guide to Concor- 
dia’s holdings (which include only 
reports that actually made it to air). 

Over the next year, the CCBS will 
develop a Web site with an overview 
of its holdings and samples from vari- 
ous periods, Nielsen said. 

It will also contain an invitation for 


Greg Nielsen, at Concordia’s Centre for Broadcasting Studies. 





researchers to access the archive. 

“Say you want all the news pro- 
grams about [former Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar] Sadat that were there, 
perhaps 50 or 60 reports over this 
16-year period,” he explained. “We 
could go into these archives and pre- 
pare a CD with copies of those news- 
casts.” 
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A release form would have to be 
signed stating that the copies would 
be used for research purposes only, 
he added. 

The Diniacopoulos BBC World 
News Project entails more than the 
making of the digital archives. Schol- 
arships and fellowships will be 
offered for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students who submit proposals 
for research on the recordings. 

In addition, a lecture series, the 
Diniacopoulos BBC Speaker Series, is 
being organized on the role of media 
in modern society. It will be kicked 
off on Tuesday, March 5, by Profes- 
sor Stuart Ewen, chair of the Depart- 
ment of Film and Media Studies at 
Hunter College in New York. 

The entire project was initiated 
through a contribution to the captial 
campaign from the late Olga Nicolas- 
Diniacopoulos, Professor Dinia- 
copoulos’ mother. This was part of a 
much larger gift that also established 
the endowed Vincent, Denis and 
Olga Nicolas-Diniacopoulos Under- 
graduate Scholarships to promote 
interdisciplinary studies. 

Ewen, known for his critique of 
the commercialization of modern 
media, will speak on “The Eclipse of 
Public Culture: Media Consumption, 
PR and the City.” 


@ BBC tapes continued on page 10 


Setting standards in telecommunications software 


Software engineer Rachida Dssouli brings conformance testing to the heart of information technology 


BY JANICE HAMILTON 





en Electrical and Computer 
Engineering Professor Rachi- 

da Dssouli came to Concordia last 
June from the Université de Mon- 
tréal, she didn’t come alone. Three 
PhD students and a master’s student 
made the move with her, and five 
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Professor Rachida Dssouli 


Job search is on | 
ndergraduates looking for 


summer work will be 
interested in a series of job- 
search workshops run by the 
Career Centre. These comprise 
resumé-writing (March 4), 
interview skills (March 5), net- 
working skills (March 11), and 
résumé writing (March 12). 
The Career Centre is located 
in GM-1001. Although it is run 
by the John Molson School of 
Business, all Concordia stu- 
dents and graduates are eligible 
for its services. 


Summer placements 

On campus, the Summer 
Career Placements Program is 
available once again. This pro- 
gram offers subsidies to 
employers on campus who cre- 
ate full-time career-related sum- 
mer jobs for students. 
Applicants should contact 
Francine Salinitri at CAPS 
(SGW-EN 109) for more 
details. The deadline is March 
26. 

André Gagnon, coordinator 
of the university's Careers and 
Placement Service, says that 
this summer is shaping up to 
be a challenge for summer job- 
seekers, but CAPS is there to 
provide students with stategies. 

“We help them decide on 
their next best step, and sup- 
port them through the process. 
We also remind them that 80 
per cent of available jobs are 
not advertised. 

CAPS is located at 2070 
Mackay St. and the Web site is 
caps.concordia.ca. 


more graduate students plan to come 
in the near future. 

Dssouli modestly suggests that the 
attraction may not lie in her teaching 
abilities and quiet charm. “Students 
are attracted by the research 
domain,” she said in an interview. 

The subject matter of her research 
is conformance testing, or testing of 
software systems in order to improve 
quality. “Our focus is automation: 
how to derive tests automatically, 
how to apply tests to the end prod- 
uct, and how to analyze test results 
and declare that the end product is 
conforming to its standard.” 

She is involved in industrial 
research projects with France Tele- 
com and Bell Universities Laboratory. 
Both contracts are currently up for 
renewal, and she hopes to hear good 
news about them soon. The France 
Telecom project focuses on protocol 
design and validation, while the Bell 
project looks at e-commerce applica- 
tions and performance testing. 


If the Bell contract is approved, it 
will be worth $142,000 a year, plus 
matching funds from NSERC for two 
more years. Dssouli will coordinate 
the Bell project, while associate pro- 
fessor Ferhat Khendek will be in 
charge of the France Telecom project. 
It brings a $100,000 grant per year 
for pure research, but Dssouli says its 
main significance is that the Concor- 
dia team is seen as a key partner in 
research and development by France 
Telecom. 


Bridging research and practice 

Dssouli likes working with indus- 
try, and says one of Concordia’s great 
strengths is its ability to bridge the 
gap between research theory and 
practical applications. 

“We need people who can do 
research from a theoretical point of 
view and apply this research to prac- 
tical problems that face industry 
every day,” she said. “If we under- 
stand the problems, we can bring 


them to the theoretical field and try 
to find solutions,” rather than just 
patching them up. 

She is also an experienced confer- 
ence organizer and hopes to raise 
Concordia’s visibility by holding 
workshops and conferences. She and 
Khendek organized a conference in 
September. The Concordia Presti- 
gious Workshop on Communication 
Software Engineering brought togeth- 
er well-known academic and indus- 
try researchers from Europe, the U.S. 
and Canada. Communication soft- 
ware combines telecommunication 
networks and software engineering, 
both fields at the heart of information 
technology and the Internet. 

The pair are currently editing a 
special issue of the journal Informa- 
tion and Technology Software that will 
describe the university and feature 
about 10 reviewed papers from the 
conference. 

Asked about her background, 
Dssouli said, “I grew up in Morocco, 


on the Mediterranean Sea, and I did 
my studies in France.” In 1981 she 
received a Doctorat d’Université from 
Université Paul Sabatier in Toulouse, 
where her group was the second in 
the world (after the Japanese) to 
build a computer network connected 
by fiber optic cables. 

She and her husband then came to 
Canada, and she got a PhD in com- 
puter science from the Université de 
Montreal in 1987, studying protocol 
networks with Dr. Gregor von 
Bochmann. Over the years she has 
taught in Morocco and at the Univer- 
sité de Sherbrooke, and she spent a 
sabbatical year with Nortel. 

Recently she realized it was time 
for a change and decided to move to 
Concordia where she will have new 
opportunities to collaborate and 
build a new research group. “People 
working in electrical engineering and 
computing should work together to 
face challenges in telecommunica- 
tion,” she said. 


First comprehensive English lexicon of Nazi German 


BY FRANK KUIN 





ompiling and translating the 

language of the German Nazis 
— a vocabulary rife with terms like 
“race defilement” and “extermina- 
tion” — has been a draining experi- 
ence for Karin Doerr, who teaches 
German at Concordia. 

Doerr has co-authored the newly 
published Nazi German: An English 
Lexicon of the Language of the Third 
Reich, a comprehensive dictionary of 
the words and phrases used by the 
Nazis during their 12 years in power 
(1933-1945), which culminated in 
the Second World War and the 
Holocaust. 

Together with Robert Michael, a 
professor of European history at the 
University of Massachusetts Dart- 
mouth, Doerr has gathered 6,500 
Nazi words and phrases, and provid- 
ed literal English translations and 
definitions as well as brief explana- 
tions of their often hidden meanings. 

For instance, the word Umsiedlung, 
which literally means “resettlement,” 
was also used evasively to refer to the 
forced deportation of Jews to ghettos 
and then to death camps in Eastern 
Europe, Doerr explained. 

“This whole subject is not easy to 
deal with on a prolonged basis,” said 
Doerr, a German native who has 
lived in Montreal for 25 years, of her 
submersion into an often-coded lan- 
guage of deceit and destruction. 

Still, she felt the Nazi vocabulary 
had to be systematically compiled. 
“It’s a chapter of the German lan- 
guage,” she said. “A negative chapter, 
yes, but history demands that you 
have access to this type of language.” 

Surprisingly, Nazi German is the 
first dictionary of its kind to translate 





Translating the language of the Third Reich was draining, says Karin Doerr. 


the Nazi vocabulary into contempo- 
rary English (there have been Ger- 
man-German lexicons). Published by 
Greenwood Press in the U.S. and 
England, it is intended primarily as a 
reference guide for researchers. 

“We found that there was no suffi- 
cient English dictionary that 
explained, especially to the English- 
speaking researcher, all the terminol- 
ogy pertaining to that era,” Doerr 
said. 

Indeed, she has found that Eng- 
lish-speaking researchers often throw 
Nazi German phrases into their texts 
without properly explaining their 
meaning. For instance, she recently 
came across the word Sonderbehand- 
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lung in an English work, neither 
translated nor explained. 

Literally, Sonderbehandlung means 
“special treatment,” but in German 
concentration camps, it meant tor- 
ture and execution. 

“This kind of Nazi jargon creeps 
into scholarship,” Doerr said, “but 
you can't just use it as if everyone 
knows. You have to convey to the 
reader what it meant, and be very 
clear about it. 

“With a dictionary like this, it 
becomes very easy to verify what 
phrases and abbreviations mean. It 
shows how this language should be 
used today in scholarship. 

“It will be useful to round out our 
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understanding of these terrible years 
and to even thwart Holocaust 
deniers,” she added. 

“We had to be very careful not to 
perpetuate the tone and the language 
of that time,” Doerr said. “Nazi termi- 
nology is a very harsh language. We 
did not want to reiterate the view- 
point of people who used this lan- 
guage to deny others their status as 
humans.” 

Thus, literal translations were used, 
as well as explanations in contempo- 
rary English, which “rendered it in a 
more compassionate tone,” she said. 

The term Vernichtung (extermina- 
tion) is an example. “Today, we do 
not speak of the extermination of 
people,” Doerr explained. “We say 
people were murdered.” 

Thus, the dictionary entry reads: 
Vernichtung. Destruction, eradication, 
extermination. Intention of Nazi Ger- 
many to murder all Jews. In this 
sense, the work is also meant to be a 
linguistic monument to the victims. 

Not all terms in the dictionary are 
directly related to the genocide, 
though. Extracted from years of read- 
ing as well as interviews with Holo- 
caust survivors, they include terms 
and phrases used by the military and 
the Nazi government, as well as by 
the general population. 

“What becomes apparent is that 
the genocidal component touched 
every aspect of German life,” Doerr 
said. 

A book launch of Nazi German: An 
English Lexicon of the Language of the 
Third Reich will be held by Concordia’s 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, of which 
Karin Doerr is an active member, on 
Tuesday, March 19, between 5 and 7 
p.m., at Samuel Bronfman House, 1590 
Dr. Penfield (corner Cote des Neiges). 


Concordia’'s Thursday Report 


Accountancy classes take on Enron 


Potential auditors learn the importance of transparency 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 





nron may be a financial apoca- 

lypse, but this makes it an ideal 
case-study subject in many class- 
rooms. As soon as the biggest U.S. 
bankruptcy in history hit the news, 
Accounting Assistant Professor Mau- 
reen Gowing knew it would be per- 
fect for her senior undergraduate 
course in accounting theory. 

“I use stories in the news as often 
as possible, to illustrate the theories 
that I teach. One theory in particular 
says that accounting’s job is to create 
and maintain trust. Enron, as it is 
being portrayed by the media, is an 
ideal example to ask the question: 
Were the accountants doing that 
job?” 

Gowing, who emphasizes that she 
doesn’t know any more about Enron 
than anyone else who is reading the 
papers, is particularly interested in 
the auditing by accountants of a com- 
pany’s financial disclosure. 

“That is one of the most high-pro- 
file tasks of accountants. The job of 
the auditor is to be professionally 
skeptical, applying certain tests to the 
numbers they are given, in order to 
be satisfied that the numbers repre- 
sent fairly the financial situation of 
the company. That was [Enron audi- 
tor] Arthur Andersen's job.” 


Charges are premature 

Gowing argues that there is simply 
not enough hard evidence to justify 
convicting the firm of failing to do 
their job or even being complicit in 
financial wrongdoing within Enron. 
For one thing, Enron’s business activ- 
ities were cryptic and labrynthine — 
a puzzle for any auditor without 
expertise in hedging. 

While Enron started out as an oil 
company, its main business in recent 
years was hedging. Hedging is a com- 
plex web of transactions in which 
companies bet one way on the finan- 
cial markets, while simultaneously 
making what amounts to side bets to 
reduce their losses in case they are 
wrong. 

“In the congressional hearings on 
Enron, the issue of transparency 
comes up over and over. In the 
accounting context, transparency 
means that an outsider looking at a 
company’s financial disclosure under- 
stands what the numbers mean. One 
of the big problems with Enron is 
that the business proposition of the 
company — hedging through the use 
of financial instruments called deriva- 





Maureen Gowing is waiting for all the facts on the Enron scandal. 


tives — is not a transparent activity.” 

In fact, Gowing says that most peo- 
ple do not understand hedging or 
derivatives, and probably would still 
be baffled even if someone tried to 
explain it to them. 

“Yet, accountants have to create 
standards and regulations of disclo- 
sure that would tell an outsider, 
transparently, the value of those 
activities. That’s very, very difficult.” 

Gowing says that as more and 
more publicly traded companies 
increase their hedging to keep the 
financial risks they take within 
acceptable limits, that lack of trans- 
parency is everyone’s problem, not 
just that of auditors. But in this case, 
the auditors are in the position to be 
blamed, particularly by former Enron 
employees who lost everyting 
because they tied up all their retire- 
ment savings in now worthless Enron 
shares. 

“When people lose everything, 
there is a tendency to want to retrieve 
something; Arthur Andersen, as well 
as Enron’s investment bankers, may 
be the target of lawsuits because they 
have a lot of money, while Enron 
itself doesn’t have any left. One has to 
feel for those people who lost their 
life savings, and we all have some 
sense that there is something pro- 


foundly wrong when this kind of 
thing happens, but we don’t know 
what that is yet. 

“To say publicly that any one of 
the major players in this drama is a 
crook before you have appropriate 
evidence amounts to’ slander. 
Remember that those hurling the 
accusations are protected by privilege 
in the congressional hearings — we 
are not.” 


Accountability essential 

The bottom line for Gowing’s stu- 
dents is that they will face a heavy 
burden of responsibility if they are 
put in a similar situation. 

“What I ultimately tell my students 
is that they will be held personally 
accountable. That is what the situa- 
tion with Enron and Arthur Andersen 
is highlighting more than ever. 
Whether it’s right or wrong, when 
businesses unexpectedly fail, auditors 
pay a high price. 

“Andersen has reportedly offered 
an $800-million settlement. That’s a 
huge amount of money, but the 
bankruptcy has been estimated to 
have cost over $90 billion.” 

Tellingly, Gowing says she will not 
be writing any papers on Enron until 
a lot more evidence on the case 
emerges. 


“The Eclipse of Public Culture? Media Consumption, PR and the City” 


Professor Stuart Ewen,Chair, Film and Media Studies, Hunter College, New York 
Tuesday, March 5, 2 p.m., at Samuel Bronfman House, 1590 Dr. Penfield St. 


The Concordia Centre for Broadcasting Studies invites you to attend the inaugural lecture in its 
Diniacopoulos BBC Speakers Series and to celebrate the launching of the Diniacopoulos BBC World News project. 
Ewen is the author of PR! A Social History of Spin; All-Consuming Images; Captains of Consciousness; Advertising and the Social Roots of 
the Consumer Culture; Channels of Desire: Mass Images and The Shaping of American Consciousness (with Elizabeth Ewen). His current 
project, with Elizabeth Ewen, is Type-Casting: On the Arts and Sciences Of Human Inequality. 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/z pop up in 
the media more often than you might think! 












Jason Camlot (English) was a guest on CBC Radio's All in a Week- 
end recently, telling host and alumnus Shelley Pomerance about his 
interest in early spoken-word recordings. He played some of them, 
including a call on the very bugle that sounded the “Charge of the 
Light Brigade” at the Battle of Balaclava in 1854 and a brief speech 
by critic and playwright George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950). 








Mick Carney (Aviation MBA) continues to be a popular expert as the 
media track the woes of Canada’s airlines. He told CBC’s Daybreak 
that Air Canada’s $1.25-billion deficit for 2001 was not unexpected, 
but admitted in a Canadian Press article published in many newspa- 
pers that Air Canada’s expansion of Tango to Atlantic Canada is “a 
shot across the bow” of would-be competitors like Canada 3000. 


Daniel Salée (SCPA) told a reporter that he thinks the Parti Québé- 
cois will wait to call a Quebec election. The Canadian Press article, 
published, among other places, in Owen Sound, Ont., said, “If this 
were a typical party that didn’t have sovereignty in mind, | think 
they'd hold an election in 2002. . . With the PQ, every election is 
about sovereignty — and the time isn’t right now. The issue is practi- 
cally dead.” 















Stylianos Perrakis (Economics/Finance) wrote a letter to the Ottawa 
Citizen in which he favours upgrading requirements for immigrants. 
“Let in the uneducated and the illiterates of the whole world, and all 
we'll achieve is adding them to our welfare rolls,” he wrote, adding 
that if educated immigrants don’t find jobs immediately, they tend to 
go to back school. “It is already happening, and | have had several of 
them as my students over the years. The system works, and [then 
Immigration Minister Elinor] Caplan’s new requirements will only 
make it work better.” 
















Kevin Austin (Music) was interviewed for CBC’s Home Run on the 
eve of the annual electroacoustic music festival that started at the 
Oscar Peterson Concert Hall on Feb. 13. He said that Montreal is the 
centre for electroacoustic music in Canada, and thousands of Mon- 
trealers have attended at least one concert in this somewhat rarefied 
medium. 














Three nurses at Concordia’s Health Services, Louise Carline, Donna 
Cooper and Mindy Selinger, and administrative assistant Carolle 
Poirier, were the subject of an article in The Gazette last week — not 
for their work, but for their regard for their own health and well-being. 
The four women have been active walkers for several years from 
their office on Guy St., progressing from a flat route west to a brisk 
walk up to Mount Royal, and they do it several times a week. They 
eat better, feel better and look better. Think about it! 










Lillian Robinson (Simone de Beauvoir) was on CBC Newswatch 
recently, in an informal studio debate in which she defended femi- 
nism against the female author of a book that said men suffer from 
stereotyping. 







Stephen Snow (Creative Arts Therapies) was a guest of Ann Lagacé- 
Dowson on CBC's Home Run, talking about the release of a compact 
disc of songs by participants in the lively musicals produced over the 
past several years by the Centre for the Arts in Human Development. 
Those interested in buying the disc can contact the Centre at 848-8619. 









Askmen.com, a Web site for guys on business, relationships and 
health, was the subject of a column in the Edmonton Journal by 
David Staples. It was started in 1999 by a group Concordia business 
students, and now has 3.7 million readers a month. Staples quotes 
one of the founders, Ash Karbasforoushan (BCom 99), as saying 
that the most popular feature is Doc Love, who writes a weekly col- 
umn on dating. 










A show of large portraits by Janet Werner (Studio Art) has opened at 
the Ottawa Art Gallery and continues until March. Paul Gessell, 
reviewing it in The Citizen, says, “You just know these Beautiful Peo- 
ple are dumb, shallow, selfish, insensitive and . . . post-modern.” He 
went on to call the portraits “both seductive and seducing.” 









His hometown of Fort Erie, Ont., celebrated the fact that Daniel 
Cross (Cinema) has been nominated for a Gemini (Canada’s TV 
awards) for his documentary Too Colourful for the League: A History 
of Blacks in Hockey with a feature in the local paper, The Times. 
Cross's latest film is S.P./.T. - Squeegee Punks in Traffic. 










Joseph Baron is a student in the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cine- 
ma, but he’s already something of a star. Before coming to Concordia 
last fall, he was at York University, where he made an eerie short film 
called Four. It won top prize in the Canadian Student Festival, includ- 
ing a $5,000 grant from Kodak. He was the subject of the cover arti- 
cle in In Camera On Campus, the newsletter of the Kodak Student 
Filmmaker Program. 










OPEN MEETING 


Candidates for 
Dean of the John Molson School of Business, 
as selected by the Advisory Search Committee 


Tuesday, March 5, 9 a.m., DeSéve Cinema 


Lorne Switzer 

Chair of the Finance Department in the John Molson School of Business 
since 1998, full professor since 1995. Directed the PhD and Master of Sci- 
ence in Administration programs, active on several Faculty and departmen- 
tal committees. Prior to joining Concordia in 1984, associate professor, 
University of Saskatchewan. Since 1994, an associate editor for the journal 
European Financial Management. Author of four books and over 30 pub- 
lished articles, consultant for a variety of financial institutions including the 
Caisse de Dépot et Placement du Québec, the Institute for Canadian 
Bankers, the Bourse de Montréal. M.A. and a Ph.D., both in economics, 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 


Jerry Tomberlin 

Interim dean of JMSB since August 2001, associate dean in various portfo- 
lios since 1995. Joined Concordia in 1984, associate professor since 1985. 
Twice served as the chair of the Department of Decision Sciences and MIS 
(1988-90, 1991-93), academic director of the MBA program (1986-88). Con- 
sultant for the Bureau de Statistique de Québec, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Clairol Canada, among others. Published 14 refereed articles and 10 confer- 
ence proceedings. Faculty representative to tUniversity Senate, served on 
steering committee. Has an MPH in biostatistics from the University of 
Michigan and an AM and PhD, both in statistics, from Harvard University. 


Their curricula vitae may be consulted in the Dean's Office and the offices 
of the departmental chairs. 


The search committee also invites comments from the community on the 
candidates. Please send your signed, or if by e-mail, identified comments 
to the Secretary of the Search Committee, Heather Adams-Robinette, in 
S-BC 319, or by e-mail to hadams@alcor.concordia.ca. The submission 
deadline is 3 p.m., Monday, March 11. 





Jewish audience told Concordia is safe 


Po: and Vice-Rector Research Jack Lightstone spoke recently to an 
audience at a Montreal synagogue, and told his listeners that Jews have 
nothing to fear at Concordia University. 

In fact, that assurance appeared in the headline of an article about Light- 
stone’s speech in the Canadian Jewish News by staff reporter Janice Arnold. 

Lightstone, who is Jewish and has been a professor of Jewish studies at Con- 
cordia for more than 25 years, told his audience that supporters of the Pales- 
tinian cause have not broken hate laws or Concordia’s own rules. 

“Jewish professors say they are bothered at how distorted the public percep- 
tion is of the situation at Concordia,” he told a Power Breakfast audience at 
Shaar Hashomayim synagogue recently. 

“You can talk to any Jewish professor on campus, and none will describe a 
climate of fear or intimidation. | can’t think of a better place to spend my 
career as an academic and as a Jew.” 

Lightstone said that as chief academic officer of the university, he is “duty- 
bound to uphold absolutely” the right of pro-Palestinian students to free 
speech. “Of course, it is often upsetting to me what I see at the information 
booths, but it is not hate literature.” 

The Jewish News article added that Lightstone said he is sure that some 
material distributed by the Jewish student group Hillel is offensive to Arab stu- 
dents. However, he added that Hillel has become more active and effective in 
its advocacy for Israel. “If critical analysis and legitimate debate are not sacro- 
sanct on a university campus,” he concluded, “our society is in trouble.” 


CSU executive not recognized 

On the “more troubling” subject of the Concordia Student Union (CSU), 
which has not recognized the November election of a more moderate slate of 
executive officers, Lightstone told his audience that Concordia’s radical stu- 
dent leaders represent a breakaway faction in the national student movement 
committed to taking over campus politics across the country. 

“They are very active, very well-organized, politically sophisticated and 
extremely committed,” he said, and explained to his mature audience that 
interest in campus politics is especially low at Concordia because so many of 
the students are part-timers, busy with work and family. 

He also explained that as much as the administration disapproves of its cur- 
rent politics, Concordia is obliged under Quebec law to provide the CSU with 
space and to collect fees from students on its behalf. The CSU is an 
autonomous, non-profit corporation and the university has no authority over 
what it does, he said. 

He noted that that the ongoing CSU controversy has not affected applica- 
tions to the university. Enrolment climbed by eight per cent this year, to more 
than 27,300. _ 

The Chronicle of Higher Education, a national U.S. monthly, recently published 
an article about the Israel-Palestine controversy among Concordia students. 








BY LAURIE ZACK 


tits Feb. 13 meeting, Concor- 

dia’s Board of Governors was 
given an overview of the status of 
the major construction projects 
underway, and significantly, an ini- 
tial financial plan to meet the over- 
all $350-million price tag for the 
projects. 

The presenters were Garry Mil- 
ton (Executive Director of the Rec- 
tor’s Cabinet), Vice-Rector Services 
Michael Di Grappa and CFO Larry 
English. 

They proposed that the Board 
take advantage of the university's 
excellent financial situation, 
increasing enrolment and relatively 
low interest rates to take out a long- 
term loan for roughly $212 million. 

A key part of this financing 
would be a 25-year commitment 
on the part of the Faculties to con- 
tribute to the project from their 
operating budgets. This Faculty 
contribution would alone raise 
$100 million over 25 years. In 
addition, the university would pro- 
vide $67.6 million for the project 
from its operating budget over 25 
years. 

The plan is predicated on several 
factors, including provincial gov- 
ernment contributions from infra- 
structure and special building 
funds, operating budget increases 
through the provincial contrat de 





Board gets preliminary financial plan 


Proposal for Concordia’s construction projects 


performance, and an increase in FTE 
(full-time-equivalent) students at 
the university. 

Other key factors are the lending 
rates that the university would get 
from potential creditors and the 
success, both internally and exter- 
nally, of our fundraising campaign 
for the buildings. 

The financial plan will be pre- 
sented in the form of a motion at 
the Board’s March 20 meeting. 

In the meantime, the Board 
approved a motion by real estate 
committee chair Jonathan Wener to 
take advantage of a general lull in 
construction by advancing, from a 
capital fund, $2 million for 
advanced planning of the visual arts 
component of the engineering and 
visual arts complex and $1.82 mil- 
lion for design development for the 
new home of the John Molson 
School of Business. 

This planning work will likely 
translate into further cost savings, 
as well as help jump-start the 
downtown projects. 


Student representation 

The Board also dealt with several 
issues related to student representa- 
tion on Board committees. The 
CSU Council will be asked to pro- 
vide documentation for the student 
representative chosen to sit on the 
evaluation committee for the Direc- 
tor of Libraries. 
After a long discussion, it was 


Caroline Townson 


e were saddened.to learn of the passing of our friend and colleague, Caro- 
line Townson, early on the morning:of Feb. 20. Caroline worked in the 


Faculty of Commerce and Administration (now the John Molson School of Busi- 
ness) from 1986 until she joined the Telesis group on December 4, 1989. She 
will be dearly missed and fondly remembered for her style, sense of humour and 
feistiness. Caroline is survived by her two daughters, Tracey and Kim, to whom 
we offer our deepest sympathy. 


John Russell Ufford 


H: former colleagues and students in the Department of Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry were sorry to hear of the death of Professor Jack Ufford on Feb. 
15. He was 82. 

He was born in Cardinal, Ont., and earned his BEng and an MASc in engi- 
neering from the University of Toronto. He joined Sir George Williams Universi- 
ty as an assistant professor in the Chemistry Department in 1949, and was 
subsequently a chair of the department and Dean of Science. 

While he was teaching at Sir George, he earned a PhD in inorganic chemistry 
at McGill University. He was a very popular professor with all of his students, 
and was considered a friend by many. 

Professor Ufford was an avid reader, a keen photogapher, an artist, and a lover 
of classical music. A resident of Pointe Claire, he was very active in community 
and church affairs. 

He married Marion Maxwell, an alumnus of Sir George Williams. They had 
two daughters, Carol (Marc) and Barbara and one grandchild, Danielle. He was a 
proud father and grandfather whose family life was important to him. 

After his retirement in 1986, he maintained an interest in the activities of the 
Department and of his former colleagues. 

He was cremated at a private ceremony and there was a memorial service on 
Feb. 20 at Cedar Park United Church, Pointe Claire. 

— We are indebted for this information to his friend, Professor Bob Pallen (retired). 











decided to adjust the proposed 
schedule of the Board Appeals 
Panel examining the banning of 
Tom Keefer and Laith Marouf to 
allow Graduate Students Associa- 
tion representative Rocci Luppicini 
to sit on the panel. 

Luppicini is acceptable to all 
sides but had to be out of town on 
the meeting date. It was decided to 
change the date to accommodate 
him rather than trying to choose 
another student representative. 
This may delay the delivery of the 
appeals panel report to the Board, 
which was planned for March. 

Discussion of a proposed motion 
concerning the suspension of the 
transfer of funds to the CSU by the 
university was suspended because 
of a lawsuit filed by the CSU 
against the university. Acting chair 
John Parisella agreed to encourage 
dialogue in an attempt to avoid 
lengthy and expensive legal pro- 
ceedings for both sides. 

Board member June Chaikelson 
questioned whether the lawsuit 
brought Patrice Blais into a conflict 
of interest as a sitting Board mem- 
ber. 

Provost and Vice-Rector Research 
Jack Lightstone announced that the 
deadline for candidacies for the 
revised profile of the Dean of Grad- 
uate Studies was March 15 and the 
open meeting for the short-listed 
candidates for Dean of JMSB will be 
held on March 5. 













































New corporate card 


Dict has entered into an 
agreement with U.S Bank 
Canada for the use of a Royal Bank 
Visa Corporate Card. Use of the card 
is for university-related expenses 
approved by department heads. 

For more information contact Rod 
Parsons, Manager, Accounts Payable, 
at parsons@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Business employers thanked for hiring co-op students 


Concordia students who pursue cooperative education graduate with excellent work experience 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


bout 300 people crowded into 
the downtown faculty club for a 
reception on Feb. 6, held to honour 
long-time co-op employers and stu- 
dents. The event was jointly hosted 


Seen at the co-op employers’ reception, held Feb 6, are (left to right): Michel Gagné (Pratt & Whitney Canada), Christine Webb (Director, Institute for Co- 
operative Education), Norman Tam (MIS alumnus and president of 18 Company, a co-op employer), Dr. Meral Biiyiikkurt (Director, JMSB Co-op Programs 


by Concordia’s John Molson School 
of Business and Institute for Co-oper- 
ative Education. 

Eleven awards were given out to 
companies who have consistently 
provided placements for co-op stu- 
dents: Bombardier, Fuller Landau, 


Imperial Tobacco, Industry Canada, 
KPMG, Merck Frosst, PriceWater- 
houseCoopers, Raymond Chabot 
Martin @ Paré, Rooney Greig 
Whitrod Filion & Associates, and TD 
Bank. A special award also went to 
Pratt & Whitney for their exceptional 


support of the co-op programs over 
the years. 

The John Molson School of Busi- 
ness offers co-op programs in 
accounting, finance, human resource 
management (HMR), management 
information systems (MIS), and mar- 





and Academic Director, MIS Co-op Program), Michelle Myszka (HRM alumnus), Priya Chopra (Marketing alumnus, L’Oreal Canada), Michael Nessim 
(Finance alumnus, PriceWaterhouseCoopers), and Felice Moriello (Accountancy alumnus, Samson Bélaire/Deloitte & Touche). 


Alumni chapters springing up around the globe 


BY SIGALIT HOFFMAN 


he Concordia University 
Alumni Association (CUAA) 
is helping more and more recent 
graduates stay connected. “We're 
growing every year,” said Laura 
Stanbra, director of alumni rela- 


tions. 

The CUAA has enjoyed 
unprecedented growth, thanks to a 
new initiative to increase the num- 
ber of Concordia alumni chapters 
worldwide. Stanbra attributed the 
association’s newfound success to a 
change of approach. 

“Now we’re not only creating 
chapters geographically, we're also 
building chapters based on affini- 
ty,” she said. Starting an alumni 
chapter is usually done on the ini- 
tiative of the university. 

Last year, the CUAA founded a 
new alumni chapter in Beirut, 
Florida, and a Montreal-based 
chapter uniquely for graduates 
from Concordia’s Master’s of Busi- 
ness Administration (MBA) pro- 


gram. Stanbra said the interest in 
affinity-based alumni chapters is 
growing. Members of the Faculties 
of Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence and Fine Arts and the 
Applied Human Science Depart- 
ments have expressed interest in 
establishing new alumni chapters. 

If the chapters get off the 
ground, Stanbra will have sur- 
passed her goal of founding two 
new chapters a year. 

“There’s a lot of interest, not 
only on behalf of the alumni, but 
also by faculty wanting to stay in 
touch with the graduates.” 

The alumni chapters often orga- 
nize social events like pub nights 
and cocktail parties to keep alumni 
together. Last January, the CUAA 
MBA chapter organized a cocktail 
reception for MBA alumni, current 
MBA students, and MBA Case 
Competition judges. 

There are almost 20 Concordia 
alumni associations worldwide and 
about 68,000 alumni. There are 
associations in six cities in Canada 
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and as far away as London, Hong 
Kong and Tobago. 


Concordians abroad 

In cities where there is no formal 
alumni chapter, Stanbra said the 
university and the CUAA may help 


keting. About 250 undergraduate 
business students are involved in the 
co-op program at any one time. 
These students alternate academic 
course-work with four different work 
terms, and graduate with excellent 
work experience. 

Meral Buyukkurt, director of co-op 
programs at the School, said, “The 
high rate of returning employers, 
even in hard economic times, is evi- 
dence of the quality of the students 
we send to them and the real benefits 
that exist for employers as well as for 
students in the program.” 

Here are just three examples of 
recent co-op business students: 

Norman Tam, for instance, is an 
outstanding MIS student who was 
hired as a consultant by Air Canada 
and Deloitte Consulting, two of the 
companies that he worked with dur- 
ing his co-op stages. After graduating, 
Norman started his own business in 
software development — and his first 
employee was a co-op student. 

Priya Chopra is a bright marketing 
student who spent two of her work 
terms with a Campbell Soup market- 
ing team. She also worked as a co-op 
student with L’Oreal to launch a new 
fragrance, and L’Oreal Canada hired 
her full-time when she graduated. 

Shivali Misra is a finance student in 
the Ken Woods Portfolio Manage- 
ment Program. She did a work term 
at Dundee Bancorp Inc. in Toronto, 
and is now at the Caisse de depot et 
placement de Québec. She is also 
part of a team of John Molson School 
of Business undergraduate students 
that manages a live portfolio of $1 
million as part of their course work. 


Chinese journalists visit Concordia 
ournalists from Chinese newspapers with readership in the millions 
visited Concordia recently. The writers — from the China Daily, Peo- 
's Daily, Beijing Evening News, China Youth Daily, Guang Ming Daily and 


Beijing Youth Daily — were with a group of 34 students from Beijing 
pend alee os Serres oe 


Longstanding links with China 


the Canadian embassy invite Con- 
cordia alumni to its events. “Alum- 
ni find it very comforting to meet 
fellow Concordians abroad,” Stan- 
bra said. 

In tum, the university also tries 
to coordinate social events with 
faculty trips abroad, bringing cam- 
pus news to alumni first-hand. 

The CUAA is still finding new 
ways to help graduates keep in 
touch. Stanbra said the Internet 
has been a very powerful tool in 
helping establish new chapters 
internationally. The association has 
15,000 e-mail addresses of Con- 
cordia grads, and Stanbra said the 
list is growing exponentially. In 
fact, Stanbra said the CUAA found- 
ed the new Florida chapter almost 
exclusively online. 
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board, and several other officials of the school. The objective of their visit _ 
was to learn about Concordia’s academic programs, and they met with 
the Rector, Director of Recruitment, Director of Continuing Education, 
and the Director of Concordia's Centre for International Academic Coop- 
eration. 

The latter, Professor Balbir Sahni, said, “Concordia University is well 
regarded in China, largely because of our longstanding links with a cross- 


section of Chinese institutions, both public and private, about a dozen, 


plus the Ministry of Education. 

“The journalists, who were invited by BCCSC, showed tremendous 
interest. They visited both campuses, and in particular, were impressed 
by the Science Complex under construction, thanks to an escorted tour 
by John Capobianco.” 

Sahni said that with since an accord was signed two years ago, BCCSC 
has shown a steady increase in applications, and this year, 25 BCCSC stu- 
dents are registered. Chinese enrolment is increasing overall, he said. 
“While our aggregate international students’ enrolment has gone up by 
15.5 per cent, our intake from China is up by 47 per cent.” 

In the midst of their visit, Chinese new year occurred, and at midnight, 
Beijing time, everyone paused to toast the Year of the Horse. 





The vulnerability of creators Fine arts students regain clout 


Students reveal themselves in journals 


BY ELEANOR BROWN 


G Bourgeois nurtures vulnerability in her classroom, and that includes 
her own. 

“In the fine arts and women’s studies, there is no theorem, no formula for 
engaging with the world. I’m trying to get students to trust their own experi- 
ence, [to] interpret their own lives, but also to see the world critically.” 

Bourgeois, an artist and curator, teaches a women’s studies course at Con- 
cordia called Feminism, Art and Autobiography. Every Tuesday evening, the 
18 students are shown a work of art, and their homework is to record their 
own response, in text or images, in their sketchbook-journal. 

She sometimes shows her own work in class, telling the students they don’t 
have like it, just give an honest reaction and analysis — and some do. That 
permission can lead them to talk back. 

“That's the risk in teaching a course. Students leave themselves vulnerable to 
tisk, so I do, too. There is no creativity without risk. You have to be vulnerable 
to create.” 


Understanding the process of art 

Bourgeois has found that teaching is about finding the right questions to 
ask, especially when students are at different levels (the course is cross-listed, 
with enrolment from 
women’s studies, Eng- 
lish, communications, 
fine arts and journal- 
ism). A single student 
can throw the dynamic 
off, yet those with 
insight can teach their 
peers much. Even try- 
ing to get the “shy 
geniuses” to speak is a 
challenge. 

“It's a very challeng- 
ing course for me. 
Ultimately, the best 
lessons come out of 
challenging ourselves. 
I said I wanted to 
teach this course, so 
it’s all my fault!” she 
laughed. 

This is her second 
take on it. The first 
time, it was team- 
taught. She was 
unhappy with the lack 
of critical analysis from 
students (“It was more like, Dear Diary: | had a fight with my boyfriend and 
I’m upset”), and didn’t like its rather clinical approach through texts and 
slides. 

She revamped it, gave it a different name, and brought it back this term. She 
has added a more personal touch: performances and artist talks. 


i 
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Feminism, Art and Autobiography: Gail Bourgeois 


Shared vulnerabilities 

A cellist performed a Bach suite last month, and the students watched her 
strain and struggle from a few feet away. The students went to a local art 
gallery in February, and heard an artist 
describe her obsessive search for identity 
after a childhood in foster homes. 

Art is no longer glamorous and roman- 
tic when seen from this vantage point, 
Bourgeois said. It’s a struggle, both physi- 
cal and emotional, and the artists expose 
themselves. 

“This course is not about the product. 
It’s about trying to understand the process 
of art and how we can bring it into our 
own lives. It’s the anti-thesis of flaky. It’s 
actually quite subversive.” 

Bourgeois wants everyone to slow down and think and feel a bit more. 
“Under pressure, we can meet deadlines if necessary, but creativity entails 
slowing down.” 





RHIZOMING HEART, BY GAIL BOURGEOIS 








The Fine Arts Student Alliance is up and running again 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


fter a period of inactivity, the 

Fine Arts Student Alliance 
(FASA) is up and running again. The 
students who are involved are deter- 
mined that it become a significant 
voice for its 2,200 members. 

“FASA was put in place to have 
Fine Arts students taking care of stu- 
dents within the faculty without hav- 
ing to mess with the outside,” said 
Declan O'Driscoll, president of FASA. 
“If they have any concerns, we want 
them to come to us, and we'll help 
them as best we can.” 

One of the aims is to get Fine Arts 
departments communicating and 
aware of one another. With the elec- 
tion of 13 council representatives 
from most of the departments and 
four members of the executive, the 
students are achieving this, O'Driscoll 
said. 

“Last year there were four or five 
people involved. This year, there are 
close to 20 people who regularly 
attend monthly council meetings,” he 
said. “Some people are experienced, 
some people aren’t, but it is becoming 
more structured.” 


More funding this year 

Extra funds always help in the 
structuring process, and this year 
there’s more money coming FASA’s 
way. They decided to collect student 
fees directly from the students rather 
than have it filtered through the Con- 
cordia Student Union. 

“They [the CSU] have helped us, I 
have to say, but there’s been too 
much commotion to depend on that,” 
O'Driscoll said. “We want to be com- 
pletely self-sufficient. We can fund 
our own clubs, and our own special 
projects.” 

Big and small projects are in the 
works, including the creation of a 











Declan O'Driscoll, president of the Fine Arts Student Alliance (FASA) 


scholarship and bursary database, 
academic exchanges and internships, 
professional development workshops 
and an online form of campus recruit- 
ing targeting Fine Arts students. An 
emergency fund for struggling stu- 
dents is also being discussed. 

One of the high-profile projects 
FASA helps to organize is Art Matters, 
the March arts festival showcasing 

student work, now 


in its second 
year. It was 
during ini- 


fine arts student alliance tial talks for 

Art Matters 
back in the fall of 2000 that the idea 
to resurrect FASA came about. More 
than 115 proposals have been submit- 
ted for this year’s festival, and work- 
shops were given on how to put 
together a professional-looking pro- 
posal. 

The development of sharp promo- 
tion skills — such as creating eye- 
catching proposals or arranging 
exhibition opportunities — is an 


Festival. 
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important component of a fine arts 

education these days. Laurel Smith, 

Student Life Assistant for the council, 
e 

said that FASA is well placed to 

address that issue. 

“Once you graduate and become an 
artist, out there in the real world, it 
takes quite an effort to become recog- 
nized as part of a fine arts communi- 
ty,” Smith said. “You almost 
unwittingly overlook that as a stu- 
dent. Fine Arts students also need 
research skills as well as professional 
development skills.” 

She added that the students would 
like to see more involvement in their 
activities by the Faculty of Fine Arts’ 
many accomplished alumni. 

Monthly council meetings of FASA 
are open to everyone. They take place 
on the first Sunday of every month at 
6 p.m. in VA-245. FASA’s general 
assembly will be held at the end of 
February. 

The Fine Arts Student Alliance 
(FASA) can be reached at fasaconcor- 
dia@yahoogroups.com, or 848-7570. 


120 visual and performing art shows in more 
than a dozen venues all 
jazz, bluegrass, salsa, hiphop... International 
Women’s Day . . . spoken-word performances, with 
a special appearance by poet Stephanie Bolster... 
theatre and improv... electroacoustic experiences... 
film screenings... art installations... 


An Evening of Jazz, 
Theatre and Painting 


Friday, March 1, 8 p.m 
Oscar Peterson Concert Hall - 7141 Sherbrooke W. 


around town 


Mingus, Mingus, seen at the Fringe Festival and 
the Centaur Theatre, and a jazz revue performed 
by the créme de la créme of Concordia’s Music 
Department, followed by a live painting session in 
the Vanier Library Atrium and 
a party at the newly restored 
Hive, the official headquar- 
ters of the Art Matters 2002 
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Getting with the culture—hiphop scholarship 


Popular art forms like rapping, bgirling and turnabling are tools for social change 


BY EYAD HAMAM 


Fe four days last week, Con- 
cordia hosted a symposium 
about hiphop culture, its role in 
society and the possibility of 
including “hiphop education” in 
school and university systems in 
Canada. 

Hiphop is an art form that 
includes deejaying, or “cutting and 
scratching,” emceeing and rapping, 
breakdancing and graffiti art. These 
popular art forms originated in the 
South Bronx section of New York 
City around the mid-1970s, though 
they are often associated with older 
traditions, including aboriginal 
drums and dancing. 

In the view of some observers, 
hiphop helped curtail gang violence 
by giving gang members an alterna- 
tive method of competing and 
expressing their aggression. 

“The changes in the hiphop 
scene reflect the changes in a seg- 
ment of society, and you have to 
have some method to archive and 
keep track of the changes,” said 
Diegal Léger, an independent grad- 
uate student at the John Molson 
School of Business and one of the 
symposium’s organizers. 

Léger acted as moderator during 
four roundtable discussions that 
brought together students and 
artists active in hiphop. The sub- 





Symposium co-organizers Katherine Blenkinsop, alias Katalyst, and Diegal Leger — both fates students for 


the advancement of hiphop culture.” 


jects included the history of hiphop 
and its connection to oral tradition 
and drums, hiphop as a tool for 
social change, women’s roles in 
hiphop culture; and the workings 
of the hiphop industry. 


Dispeling misconceptions 
K8 (pronounced Kate) Asterlund, 


who graduated from Concordia 
with a degree in English literature 
and contemporary dance, believes 
hiphop is an educational tool in 


and of itself. However, there are 
many misconceptions about 
hiphop. 

Contrary to popular belief, she 
said, “hiphop” doesn’t only refer to 
the music: graffiti, bboying/bgirling 
(forerunners of break dancing) and 
turntablism are all part of hiphop 
culture. 

“There should be more education 
about what hiphop culture is all 
about, and there should be more 
involvement from people within 


Creative writing student thrives 


BY ROBERT SCALIA 


aliso Chaponda figures if the 

Malawi-style storytelling and 
British cynicism don’t cut it, he can 
always squeeze a laugh out with his 
distinctly Canadian self-victimiza- 
tion bit. 

The 22-year-old comedian 
demonstrated all three in fine form 
during his first headline act, Feed 
This Black Man, stroking the funny- 
bones of about 50 people at the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre on Saturday 
night with fairytale rhymes and 
humiliating experiences. 

“Being broke. Not being able to 
eat. A bad love life. Everything that 
can possibly conspire against me 
does,” explains the Concordia cre- 
ative writing student, summing up 
his tortured stage persona over the 
phone. 

Don't get him wrong, Chaponda 
loves Canada. It beckoned him 
onstage. He would have never 
dreamed of doing stand-up in his 
district of Mulanje, Malawi. : 

In Malawi, storytelling is the 
_ closest thing to standup. Town 
- elders renowned for their skills are 


usually invited — not hired — to 
entertain guests at weddings and 





Daliso Chaponda, a student from Malawi, delivers the punch line. 


Christmas parties. While the stories 
are usually hilarious, sarcasm 
“doesn't go over at all in Africa.” 

It does in Montreal, as Chaponda 
was to discover during the Just for 
Laughs Festival two yeas ago. He 
was studying computer science at 
McGill University and writing plays 


and poems on the side. He decided 


one eriin 


That's why I kept going.” 

Almost two years and many 
shows later, Chaponda admits he 
still gets the butterflies before every 
performance. Once in the spotlight, 
however, anything goes. 

“Many comedians would dis- 
agree, but I actually believe any 
comedian can make any joke. Once 


to take the stage during an open “the audience likessyoup: they'll let 
mike contest at the Co . _eeayou say an’ 
mazi 8. Oa course, like a = sain 
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hiphop culture.” She said this 
means schools as well as universi- 
ties. 

For Sonya Braich, a Concordia 
student in her final year of film stud- 
ies, hiphop should be part of the 
educational system. “It’s about 
broadening the educational system 
to include the various cultural back- 
grounds we come from, and that 
includes hiphop, native, aboriginal, 
and all the many cultures in Canadi- 
an society,” she said. 
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“I know some teachers that actu- 
ally took the initiative to talk to 
their students and find out about 
their culture and know where 
they're coming from. That’s the 
learning environment that our chil- 
dren — and each of us — should 
be raised in.” 

As well as roundtable discus- 
sions, students from various disci- 
plines gave talks. On Friday, 
Annam Lé (a.k.a. DJ Mana), a com- 
munications/psychology student at 
Concordia, gave a talk on turntable 
methodology. 

Louis Dufieux, a second-year stu- 


2 dent enrolled in the graduate diplo- 


ma in translation, talked about how 
hiphop can cross language bound- 
aries. He emphasized the difficulty 
of accurately translating some terms 
and phrases, especially when they 
involve concepts that stem from a 
specific cultural and historical cli- 
mate. 

Reaching the Hiphop Generation 
was part of a four-day symposium 
called Careers with a Conscience, 
organized by the Graduate Students 
Association. Other presentations 
included papers on the Canadian 
Human Rights Foundation, a com- 
munity theatre company, shared 
parenting, the World Social Forum 
held recently in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, and workshops on costumes 


and poetry. 


on stand-up comedy 


Chaponda has learned the vital skill 
of testing the waters before diving 
in head first. That means using cer- 
tain “probing jokes” or stories that 
start innocently and get progres- 
sively more vulgar to gauge how 
politically, religiously or sexually 
flexible his audience will be. 

“People who go to comedy clubs 
respond very well to it, because 
they go looking for it.” University 
students are a tougher sell. “It's very 
hard to talk politics with them 
unless you agree with them.” 

Chaponda learned his lesson 
during a show at Reggie’s Bar, 
which was packed with Concordia 
Student Union representatives just 
coming out of a meeting. They 
didn’t appreciate his Fanatic bit, an 
imaginary Survivoresque contest 
that would pit Taliban Muslims, 
Jehovah Witnesses and ant-abor- 
tionists against one another in the 
desert for weeks. He never even got 
to the punch line. 

Still, Chaponda believes humour 
is necessary, particularly when 
dealing with tragedy. He recalls 
watching “hilarious” plays pro- 
duced in the market theatres in 
Swaziland, South Africa, that had 


been written during apartheid. “If 


you can’t do anything about a situa- 
tion, you might as well laugh at it.” 

These days, Chaponda is trying 
hard not to infuse stand-up 
humour into his creative writing, 
though a surprise punch line is 
always tempting. 

He always loved writing, and 
remembers how a high school 
teacher in Kenya egged him on by 
publishing one of his stories in the 
local paper. He is presently trying 
to publish his novel Malevolent Spir- 
its and hopes to release a play titled 
Wheelbarrow by April. 

Still, it is the stage he craves. 
Besides, he is confident that his par- 
ents are finally coming around to 
the idea. His three brothers, spread 
out all over the world, are his 
biggest fans. 

Where does this defiant comedi- 
an draw the line? “I wonder if I 
could perform in front of my moth- 
er and start talking about sex,” he 
says, amused by the prospect. “No, 
I don’t know about that. It hasn’t 
happened yet.” 

You can catch Daliso Chapondra’s 
second and last performance of Feed 
That Black Man this Saturday night at 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre, in the Hall 


Building. Tickets are $8. 





Biology will leave the Hall Building with no regrets 


The department is already acquiring new, cutting-edge equipment to replace aging machinery 


BY ROBERT SCALIA 





gnoring the faded biohazard sign, 

Technical Officer Sonia Ruiz 
unlocks the swinging doors tucked 
away in the Hall Building’s basement. 
Inside, huge pipes dangle from the 
ceiling. Aquariums sit without fish. 
Empty mason jars lie scattered along 
the wall. 

Every reason she and the rest of 
the Biology Department look forward 
to moving into the new Science 
Complex at Loyola can be summed 
up in this one lab. 

“It’s 14 floors down and full of 
plumbing. You can’t have some ecol- 
ogy or a molecular lab next to fish 
tanks and troughs on the floor,” 
explains Ruiz, now sitting next to 
Department Chair Claire Cupples in 
her office. 

“I think everybody will be happy 
with more usable space.” 

Yet with subdued excitement, both 
agree that hauling the department’s 
equipment and chemicals “from one 
side of town to the other” without 
disrupting research — and ultimately 


trying to please everyone once it’s all 
said and done — is no easy task. 

Cupples compares the planning 
process to a “three-dimensional jig- 
saw puzzle,” one in which the pieces 
— her department's allotted rooms 
— are constantly resized and reshuf- 
fled as the complex is built. Sacrifices 
are inevitable. “It’s always a toss-up,” 
she says serenely. 

Still, she insists Biology has been 
dealt a great hand. Spread over three 
floors, they will occupy five teaching 
labs and 22 research labs, various 
instrument rooms and a modern 
aquatic facility and greenhouse. 

To simplify matters, certain faculty 
members from both the ecology and 
cell and molecular units were asked 
to submit basic lab designs, outlining 
only necessities like benches and gas 
outlets. “We can’t afford to design the 
labs around one person's specifica- 
tions,” she adds, pointing out that 
this is building for the future, includ- 
ing professors not yet hired. 

Cupples admits there have been 
complaints about the new, smaller 
labs. However, she insists that they 


Engineering teachers urged 
to catch the technology wave 


BY BARBARA BLACK 





only reflect current trends that favour 
moving heavy equipment and desks 
out of research labs. 

It's also a safe alternative for grad 
students, Ruiz points out. “You can 
imagine if you're eating a sandwich 
[in the lab] and you get chemicals on 
it. It wouldn't be very healthy.” 

Offices will allow graduates to kick 
up their feet after research and mark 
student papers without being dis- 


turbed. 


New equipment 

Specialized instrument rooms, 
meanwhile, will be furnished with 
cutting-edge equipment. “We’ve 
already started replacing aging equip- 
ment and purchasing new pieces that 
can easily be moved to the new 
building. We’re doing this now, 
while the money is still there,” 
explains Ruiz during a brief tour of 
Biology’s facilities. 

She shows off a brand new cen- 
trifuge, which bears an uncanny 
resemblance to a washing machine. 
Spinning at approximately 16,000 
rotations per minute, it separates the 


molecules of a given strain by size. 

The complex will include several 
portable and walk-in growth cham- 
bers that optimize plant and insect 
growth by controlling temperature, 
lighting and humidity. A room for 
autoclaves will be shared with the 
Chemistry and Biochemistry Depart- 
ment. These oven-like machines 
combine 120 C heat and 15 pounds 
per square inch of steam to complete- 
ly sterilize containers. “Twenty min- 
utes, and you nuke everything,” Ruiz 
says. 

Most importantly, the new com- 
plex will be able to house up to 12 
deep freezers that chill to - 80 C. 
These will store the various strains 
that are the life’s work of Concordia 
researchers. 

“This is very precious stuff. When 
these fail, you have a crisis.” Ruiz 
emphasizes the last word as she pulls 
one professor's samples from what 
looks like a CD tower covered in dry 
ice. In the new complex, the freezers 
and the air conditioning system cool- 
ing the room where these machines 
are located will run on emergency 


power, linked to an alarm system 
should anything go wrong. 

The point of acquiring all this 
state-of-the-art equipment goes 
beyond competing with commercial 
labs, Cupples says. 

“A lot of research [here] focuses on 
involving student learning. We’re 
teaching people to think more global- 
ly: not only how to use equipment, 
but how to plan experiments that uti- 
lize that equipment.” 

Cupples also hopes that sharing 
floors with other departments in the 
complex will fuel future collabora- 
tions, and points out that researchers 
at the Centre for Studies in Behav- 
ioural Neurobiology have begun 
using biological techniques in their 
work. The department hopes to 
introduce a new diploma program in 
biotechnology and genomics, which 
would incorporate faculty from the 
Departments of Chemistry/Biochem- 
istry, Biology, and Computer Science. 

“We're all very excited about it,” 
she concludes. “I think once we are 
in the new building, no one will 
regret having left this one.” 


More faculty are using Web teaching tools 


Instructors offer wide-ranging online access to courses 


| Sepratee in the humanities have taken up educational technology much 
faster than those in engineering, and when Gosha Zywno first tried to tell 
her colleagues so, she “was stumped by their cold, even hostile, reaction.” 

Not much has changed, said the professor from Ryerson Polytechnic Univer- 
sity, who gave a teaching workshop last week on hypermedia-assisted instruc- 
tion to members of Concordia’s Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science. 
As well as being an expert and researcher on educational technology, she her- 
self is a professor of electrical and computer engineering. 

For most students, she said, it’s still a case of “the Sage on the Stage” instead 
of “the Guide by their Side.” Faculty see 
themselves as content experts, not educators. 
Almost invariably, they have no educational 
knowledge and no training in educational 
design — and in her experience, not much 
interest in it, either. 

Zywno is blunt about the need to bring 
her colleagues up to speed, because she feels 
that time is pressing. The same handful of 
intrepid engineering professors turn out for 
seminars on technology-assisted teaching at 
institutions around the world, while most of 
their colleagues stay away. 

One remedy, she said, might be to make 
expertise in teaching a condition of new 
hires, though this might be “unfair” to the 
candidates. Another would be to make courses in educational theory a condi- 
tion of graduation for graduate students, who will form the next generation of 
professors, and should be competing for jobs as teaching assistants. 

Zywno, who is working on a PhD in the field, presented some of the results 
of her current research into the relationship between hypermedia instruction, 
learning styles and learning outcomes to an attentive audience of about 20 
Concordia faculty members. She also demonstrated some of the hypermedia 
components she uses and the WebCT site she has developed to support her 
course at Ryerson. 

This was the first in a series of workshops by outside experts organized by 
Concordia’s Centre for Teaching and Learning Services. The next ones are 
called “Grading and Giving Feedback that Improves Student Learning,” on 
March 6, and “Strategies for Teaching and Assessing Linguistically-Diverse 
Learners,” on March 7. See Back Page for more information. 





Professor Gosha Zwyno 


BY ROGER KENNER, WEBCT 
ADMINISTRATOR, IITS 


s we read the debate over the 

future of the Web in universi- 
ty education and marvel at the lat- 
est innovations, a significant 
portion of the faculty of Concordia 
University are quietly adopting, 
and in ever-increasing numbers, 
various Web-based support tools 
for their courses. 

The latest user statistics from 
Concordia’s WebCT server, for 
example, just one of such tools 
available to instructors, shows a 
marked increase in usage. The win- 
ter semester started off in its first 
week with numbers equal to the 
highest usage attained in fall 2001, 
and have since climbed to even 
greater heights. 

Based on the student activations 
of their WebCT course accounts, it 
would appear that instructors of 
roughly 400 current-term Concor- 
dia courses have chosen to use the 
tools of WebCT in some fashion. 
These numbers are spread across 
all faculties and include some 
courses from nearly all depart- 
ments. 

For many instructors using 
WebCT means posting course 
notes, or perhaps Powerpoint lec- 
tures, on-line in a closed environ- 
ment where only their students 
have access to them. Posting on the 
Web used to mean converting doc- 
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uments to HTML, but an ever- 
greater number of instructors are 
now posting materials in their orig- 
inal formats, for nearly all students 
have access to the common soft- 
ware tools of today. 

Some instructors, especially in 
disciplines involving complex 
equations and diagrams, have 
taken to scanning their handwrit- 
ten notes directly into Adobe Acro- 
bat’s PDF format. The latest 
statistics show that roughly 6.5 
gigabytes of data are being down- 
loaded from WebCT each week. 

Quite a number of instructors 
have discovered the communica- 
tion tools of WebCT, including the 
class bulletin board, which can be 
used to extend class discussion 
throughout the entire week. Others 
use the bulletin board as a tool for 
posting and receiving assignments, 
often making use of the “attach- 
ment” tool. Still others use the ‘pri- 
vate workgroup” feature to give 
groups of students an on-line, all- 
week-long location to work togeth- 
er on course projects. 

The group calendar is a popular 
and easy-to use tool which many 
instructors have made use of. 
Another very popular feature of 
WebCT is the on-line class grade 
book. Besides providing faculty 
with an up-to-date class list, it 
serves as a tool for distributing 
interim grades to students in a pri- 
vate, secure manner. Even class 
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Statistics on a particular assignment 
can be released. 

A smaller number of instructors 
have explored the more involved 
features of WebCT, such as elec- 
tronic on-line quizzes and elec- 
tronic assignment “drop-off” boxes. 

Statistics show that about 3,500 
people are actively using WebCT 
so far this term. There are roughly 
6,000 log-ins to our WebCT server 
each week, which translates into 
about 860 a day. Discounting the 
midnight-to-6 a.m. crowd (actually 
fairly numerous), these numbers 
translate into a fresh WebCT log-in 
every minute and a quarter. 

Concordia is not alone in adopt- 
ing WebCT in Montreal. The third 
meeting of local WebCT users, 
held at McGill in November, 
showed that all universities in Que- 
bec have adopted WebCT and 
have quite healthy track records 
with it. 

A survey taken prior to the con- 
ference indicated programs involv- 
ing from 50 to 500, with weekly 
student access ranging from 100 to 
5,000. The next such local meeting 
of WebCT administrators is sched- 
uled for Université Laval in April. 

Having a common interface with 
all Quebec universities, and most 
Canadian universities, has proven 
to be a bonus for a number of new 
professors, who have arrived with 
their WebCT course backup in 
hand, ready to install it here. 
















OPEN MEETING 


Candidates for 
Dean of the John Molson School of Business, 
as selected by the Advisory Search Committee 


Tuesday, March 5, 9 a.m., DeSéve Cinema 





Lorne Switzer 
Chair of the Finance Department in the John Molson School of Business 
since 1998, full professor since 1995. Directed the PhD and Master of Sci- 
ence in Administration programs, active on several Faculty and departmen- 
tal committees. Prior to joining Concordia in 1984, associate professor, 
University of Saskatchewan. Since 1994, an associate editor for the journal 
European Financial Management. Author of four books and over 30 pub- 
lished articles, consultant for a variety of financial institutions including the 
Caisse de Dépot et Placement du Québec, the Institute for Canadian 
Bankers, the Bourse de Montréal. M.A. and a Ph.D., both in economics, 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 






















Jerry Tomberlin 
Interim dean of JMSB since August 2001, associate dean in various portfo- 
lios since 1995. Joined Concordia in 1984, associate professor since 1985. 
Twice served as the chair of the Department of Decision Sciences and MIS 
(1988-90, 1991-93), academic director of the MBA program (1986-88). Con- 
sultant for the Bureau de Statistique de Québec, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Clairol Canada, among others. Published 14 refereed articles and 10 confer- 
ence proceedings. Faculty representative to tUniversity Senate, served on 
steering committee. Has an MPH in biostatistics from the University of 
Michigan and an AM and PhD, both in statistics, from Harvard University. 


Their curricula vitae may be consulted in the Dean's Office and the offices 
of the departmental chairs. 


The search committee also invites comments from the community on the 
candidates. Please send your signed, or if by e-mail, identified comments 
to the Secretary of the Search Committee, Heather Adams-Robinette, in 
S-BC 319, or by e-mail to hadams@alcor.concordia.ca. The submission 
deadline is 3 p.m., Monday, March 11. 


Jewish audience told Concordia is safe 


Pe and Vice-Rector Research Jack Lightstone spoke recently to an 
audience at a Montreal synagogue, and told his listeners that Jews have 
nothing to fear at Concordia University. 

In fact, that assurance appeared in the headline of an article about Light- 
stone’s speech in the Canadian Jewish News by staff reporter Janice Arnold. 

Lightstone, who is Jewish and has been a professor of Jewish studies at Con- 
cordia for more than 25 years, told his audience that supporters of the Pales- 
tinian cause have not broken hate laws or Concordia’s own rules. 

“Jewish professors say they are bothered at how distorted the public percep- 
tion is of the situation at Concordia,” he told a Power Breakfast audience at 
Shaar Hashomayim synagogue recently. 

“You can talk to any Jewish professor on campus, and none will describe a 
climate of fear or intimidation. | can’t think of a better place to spend my 
career as an academic and as a Jew.” 

Lightstone said that as chief academic officer of the university, he is “duty- 
bound to uphold absolutely” the right of pro-Palestinian students to free 
speech. “Of course, it is often upsetting to me what I see at the information 
booths, but it is not hate literature.” 

The Jewish News article added that Lightstone said he is sure that some 
material distributed by the Jewish student group Hillel is offensive to Arab stu- 
dents. However, he added that Hillel has become more active and effective in 
its advocacy for Israel. “If critical analysis and legitimate debate are not sacro- 
sanct on a university campus,” he concluded, “our society is in trouble.” 


CSU executive not recognized 

On the “more troubling” subject of the Concordia Student Union (CSU), 
which has not recognized the November election of a more moderate slate of 
executive officers, Lightstone told his audience that Concordia’s radical stu- 
dent leaders represent a breakaway faction in the national student movement 
committed to taking over campus politics across the country. 

“They are very active, very well-organized, politically sophisticated and 
extremely committed,” he said, and explained to his mature audience that 
interest in campus politics is especially low at Concordia because so many of 
the students are part-timers, busy with work and family. 

He also explained that as much as the administration disapproves of its cur- 
rent politics, Concordia is obliged under Quebec law to provide the CSU with 
space and to collect fees from students on its behalf. The CSU is an 
autonomous, non-profit corporation and the university has no authority over 
what it does, he said. 

He noted that that the ongoing CSU controversy has not affected applica- 
tions to the university. Enrolment climbed by eight per cent this year, to more 
than 27,300. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education, a national U.S. monthly, recently published 
an article about the Israel-Palestine controversy among Concordia students. 
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By LAURIE ZACK 





tits Feb. 13 meeting, Concor- 

dia’s Board of Governors was 
given an overview of the status of 
the major construction projects 
underway, and significantly, an ini- 
tial financial plan to meet the over- 
all $350-million price tag for the 
projects. 

The presenters were Garry Mil- 
ton (Executive Director of the Rec- 
tor’s Cabinet), Vice-Rector Services 
Michael Di Grappa and CFO Larry 
English. 

They proposed that the Board 
take advantage of the university's 
excellent financial situation, 
increasing enrolment and relatively 
low interest rates to take out a long- 
term loan for roughly $212 million. 

A key part of this financing 
would be a 25-year commitment 
on the part of the Faculties to con- 
tribute to the project from their 
operating budgets. This Faculty 
contribution would alone raise 
$100 million over 25 years. In 
addition, the university would pro- 
vide $67.6 million for the project 
from its operating budget over 25 
years. 

The plan is predicated on several 
factors, including provincial gov- 
emment contributions from infra- 
structure and special building 
funds, operating budget increases 
through the provincial contrat de 
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Board gets preliminary financial plan 


Proposal for Concordia’s construction projects 


performance, and an increase in FTE 
(full-time-equivalent) students at 
the university. 

Other key factors are the lending 
rates that the university would get 
from potential creditors and the 
success, both internally and exter- 
nally, of our fundraising campaign 
for the buildings. 

The financial plan will be pre- 
sented in the form of a motion at 
the Board’s March 20 meeting. 

In the meantime, the Board 
approved a motion by real estate 
committee chair Jonathan Wener to 
take advantage of a general lull in 
construction by advancing, from a 
capital fund, $2 million for 
advanced planning of the visual arts 
component of the engineering and 
visual arts complex and $1.82 mil- 
lion for design development for the 
new home of the John Molson 
School of Business. 

This planning work will likely 
translate into further cost savings, 
as well as help jump-start the 
downtown projects. 


Student representation 

The Board also dealt with several 
issues related to student representa- 
tion on Board committees. The 
CSU Council will be asked to pro- 
vide documentation for the student 
representative chosen to sit on the 
evaluation committee for the Direc- 
tor of Libraries. 

After a long discussion, it was 


Caroline Townson 


e were saddened:to learn of the passing of our friend and colleague, Caro- 
line Townson, early on the morning:of Feb. 20. Caroline worked in the 





Faculty of Commerce and Administration (now the John Molson School of Busi- 
ness) from 1986 until she joined the Telesis group on December 4, 1989. She 
will be dearly missed and fondly remembered for her style, sense of humour and 
feistiness. Caroline is survived by her two daughters, Tracey and Kim, to whom 
we offer our deepest sympathy. 


John Russell Ufford 


H: former colleagues and students in the Department of Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry were sorry to hear of the death of Professor Jack Ufford on Feb. 
15. He was 82. 

He was born in Cardinal, Ont., and earned his BEng and an MASc in engi- 
neering from the University of Toronto. He joined Sir George Williams Universi- 
ty as an assistant professor in the Chemistry Department in 1949, and was 
subsequently a chair of the department and Dean of Science. 

While he was teaching at Sir George, he earned a PhD in inorganic chemistry 
at McGill University. He was a very popular professor with all of his students, 
and was considered a friend by many. 

Professor Ufford was an avid reader, a keen photogapher, an artist, and a lover 
of classical music. A resident of Pointe Claire, he was very active in community 
and church affairs. 

He married Marion Maxwell, an alumnus of Sir George Williams. They had 
two daughters, Carol (Marc) and Barbara and one grandchild, Danielle. He was a 
proud father and grandfather whose family life was important to him. 

After his retirement in 1986, he maintained an interest in the activities of the 
Department and of his former colleagues. 

He was cremated at a private ceremony and there was a memorial service on 
Feb. 20 at Cedar Park United Church, Pointe Claire. 

— We are indebted for this information to his friend, Professor Bob Pallen (retired). 
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decided to adjust the proposed 
schedule of the Board Appeals 
Panel examining the banning of 
Tom Keefer and Laith Marouf to 
allow Graduate Students Associa- 
tion representative Rocci Luppicini 
to sit on the panel. 

Luppicini is acceptable to all 
sides but had to be out of town on 
the meeting date. It was decided to 
change the date to accommodate 
him rather than trying to choose 
another student representative. 
This may delay the delivery of the 
appeals panel report to the Board, 
which was planned for March. 

Discussion of a proposed motion 
concerning the suspension of the 
transfer of funds to the CSU by the 
university was suspended because 
of a lawsuit filed by the CSU 
against the university. Acting chair 
John Parisella agreed to encourage 
dialogue in an attempt to avoid 
lengthy and expensive legal pro- 
ceedings for both sides. 

Board member June Chaikelson 
questioned whether the lawsuit 
brought Patrice Blais into a conflict 
of interest as a sitting Board mem- 
ber. 

Provost and Vice-Rector Research 
Jack Lightstone announced that the 
deadline for candidacies for the 
revised profile of the Dean of Grad- 
uate Studies was March 15 and the 
open meeting for the short-listed 
candidates for Dean of JMSB will be 
held on March 5. 














































New corporate card 


Ce has entered into an 
agreement with U.S Bank 
Canada for the use of a Royal Bank 
Visa Corporate Card. Use of the card 
is for university-related expenses 
approved by department heads. 

For more information contact Rod 
Parsons, Manager, Accounts Payable, 
at parsons@alcor.concordia.ca. 
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Several alumni win Quebec film awards 


An Turpin (BFA 89), described by Professor Peter Rist as “one of 
our best-ever cinema students,” personally won three Jutras (Quebec 
industry awards) for directing, cinematography and screenplay on Un 
Crabe Dans la Téte, and his film won a total of seven awards. 

The Gazette, in its coverage of the Jutras, called Un Crabe a “masterful 
romantic comedy about love and commitment.” The awards ceremony took 
place Feb. 17 at a televised gala in Montreal. 

One of these awards was also won by another graduate of what is now 
the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema, Sophie Leblond, for editing. 

In addition, a former film instructor at Concordia, Isabel Raynaud won 
the Jutra for best documentary for Le Minot D’Or. Isabel is currently also 
working with Katie Russell and Rosanna Maule, two Mel Hoppenheim 
School of Cinema faculty members, on an FCAR grant. 

For Rist, the Jutras were a vindication for Quebec film and for Concor- 
dia: “I watched the Genies a week ago, and it was a very embarrasing affair 
for someone who teaches Canadian film — very Toronto-centric, and only 
noteworthy for all the awards going to Zacharias Kanuk’s film Atanarjuat. 

“Quebec films were almost shut out, which was unforgiveable, because 
the Quebec film industry is in so much better shape right now than its Eng- 
lish-Canadian equivalents,” he said in an e-mail. 

“Toronto and Vancouver get a lot of Hollywood productions, but the 
Canadian fiction feature scene is pretty dismal right now outside Quebec. 
The Jutra Awards were an indication of how central Concordia teaching is 
to the current Quebec film scene.” 


BBC news tapes housed at Concordia 


continued from front page 


This theme fits well within the work the CCBS wants to develop, Nielsen 
said. This work, which also includes the current Culture of Cities project, 
seeks to formulate critiques of public culture after modernity. 

Newscasts by the BBC World Service serve as “a counterexample” within 
this critique, Nielsen said. The BBC has built a reputation of “giving always 
the same level of rigor, the same reputation of objectivity, and never being 
there to sell soap.” 

Back in the dubbing room, technical supervisor Roger des Ormeaux 
monitored progress. Reel-to-reel tape machines have fallen out of favour, 
he said, so the Centre is using old machines that have been outfitted with 
new motors and new heads. 

“Short-wave radio broadcast quality is quite unpredictable,” he said. 
Sound-compressing software is used to ensure that volumes are stabilized. 
While the tapes disintegrate, the high-quality CDs are “guaranteed to last 
for at least another 100 years.” 


Request for input 


The Director of Libraries is completing the penultimate year of his first five- 
year mandate and has indicated that he wishes to seek reappointment. 
Therefore, in accordance with the policy and procedures adopted by the 
Board of Governors of Concordia University, the performance of Mr. 
William Curran is being evaluated by a Board-mandated Evaluation Commit- 
tee for possible reappointment to a second mandate. 

As input for its deliberations, the Evaluation Committee seeks “brief 
written submissions” (including e-mail), from the general University com- 
munity, concerning the performance of the incumbent Director with 
respect to any of the designated evaluation criteria outlined below. All sub- 
missions must be signed (or if sent by e-mail must bear the name and e- 
mail address of the author). No anonymous materials will be considered. 

Written submissions must be received by noon, Friday, March 8, in the 
office of the Secretary of the Evaluation Committee, Heather Adams-Robi- 
nette, BC-319 (e-mail: hadams@alcor.concordia.ca) They will be treated as 
confidential and will be destroyed after the Board has acted on the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

The Board-approved evaluation criteria are: 

* Has the Director effectively played a leadership role in planning including, 
as appropriate, collection development, user services, facilities, librarians 
and staff complements? 

¢ Has the Director been effective in leading the implementation of the 
results of planning? 

¢ Has the Director dealt with personnel issues equitably, proactively as 
required, and with attention to enhancing quality, performance and profes- 
sionalism among the staff? 

¢ Has the Director effectively promoted and attended to the needs of 
library users? 

¢ Has the Director been effective in fostering positive external relations 
with other university libraries and the community? 

¢ Has the Director been an effective member of the senior management 
team of the University? 

Has the Director fulfilled any specific expectations for which he was hired? 


































Thank you for your assistance in the Evaluation Committee's work. 





Economists find bias in figure-skating judging 


Strong link between nationality of judges and favoured skaters 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


WwW" the brouhaha over judg- 
ing in pairs figure-skating 
broke out at the Salt Lake Olympics, 
Associate Professor Bryan Campbell 
got on the phone to his research 
partner, John W. Galbraith, of 
McGill. 

The two economists jokingly 
agreed that it was too bad they'd 
done their study on the statistical 
probability of nationalist bias in fig- 
ure-skating judging back in 1996. If 
they had just done it, they might 
have been noticed by the media. 

To their surprise, they got a call 
from the Globe and Mail. Reporter 
Stephen Strauss came upon their 
paper in The Statistician, one of the 
journals of the Royal Statistical Soci- 
ety. He called Professor Galbraith, 
and referred to their study in an arti- 
cle published the following Saturday, 
Feb. 16. 





Intellectual fun 

Determining whether the national- 
ity of the judges and the skaters 
affects the marks awarded in compe- 
tition posed a delicious challenge to 
Campbell and Galbraith, who turned 
aside from their normal research pre- 
occupations, economic forecast eval- 
uation and the study of the term 
structure of interest rates, to address 
the question. 

It was done for fun, but for intel- 
lectual fun — that is, in a serious and 
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scientific way, Professor Campbell 
said in an interview. “Everyone has 
an opinion about these things, but 
there was no literature of empirical 
studies of this subject, and sports 
provides a wealth of reliable statis- 
tics.” 

They wrote to the Olympic Com- 
mittee and were duly sent data that 
covered the judging results for four 
editions of Olympic Games, includ- 
ing solo and pairs competitions, and 
breakdowns as to the categories of 
judging and the nationalities of the 
performers and skaters. 

They applied the binomial princi- 
ple to assessing the possibility of bias. 
Campbell explained this with the 
example of a coin toss. If you flip a 
coin many times, you would expect 
the incidence of its landing heads or 
tails to be roughly even. If you 
assigned a value of plus-one for 
heads and minus-one for tails, you 
would expect the sum to be zero. 

In terms of this study, each panel 
involves nine judges, so in each case, 
they used the median mark — that 
of the fifth, or middle, judge. A score 
that was above the median received a 
1 anda score below a -1. 

They also assigned a plus-one to 
the judge who was from the same 
country as the skater or skaters, and a 
minus-one to the judges who were 
not from the skater’s country. Then 
the value of the score was multiplied 
by the value associated with national- 
ity, and all the numbers added up. If 
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there were no nationalist bias, they 
should still have ended up with a 
total close to zero — but they didn't. 

What they found was that there 
seemed to be a strong link between 
the nationality of the judges and the 
skaters they favoured — but only 
among the top-seeded performers. 

“We looked at the bottom-third 
ranking of skaters, and there seemed 
to be no link at all in terms of nation- 
ality,” Campbell said. “It was only the 
top skaters, the stars, who were 
affected.” 

A factor of their study that was 
overlooked in the Globe and Mail arti- 
cle was that these results didn’t point 
the finger only at the Russians or the 
French; they were as true for the 
Canadian judges as for the others. It 
turns out that we also appear to be 
unduly impressed by our own 
skaters. 

As for using the data to study the 
likelihood of collusion among judges 
of different nationalities, Campbell 
says that would be “a much more dif- 
ficult business, and the results 
obtained would admit of simpler 
interpretations than collusion. 

“Generally, you would have to 
have a period in the sample where 
you were certain there was no collu- 
sion; then a period where you com- 
pare the results to the collusion-free 
period. Then, even if you found some 
difference, other interpretations 
could be advanced — remember, 
there are nine judges.” 
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Engineering Week 
Engineering students have 
planned more activities 
than can be squeezed into 
seven days this year. High- 
lights of interest to a gener- 
al audience are a seminar 
by Professor Emeritus 
Hugh McQueen on “Iron 
and Steel in the St. 
Lawrence Bridges,”. on 
March 5, in H-767 at 4 
p.m. The 18th annual 
bridge-building competi- 
tion on March 8. RoboWars 
takes place on March 21. 
From March 6 to 9, Con- 
cordia will be host to the 
Canadian Undergraduate 
Software Engineering Con- 
ference (CUSEC). 


March 2: Irish history 

The eighth annual History 
in the Making conference, 
organized by graduate stu- 
dents of history at Concor- 
dia, will focus this year on 
Irish studies, in partner- 
ship with the university’s 
Centre for Irish Studies. 
The featured speakers are 
Nancy J. Curtin (Fordham 
University) and Gary L. 


Owens (Huron College, 
University of Western 
Ontario), and there will be 
student presenters from 
across Eastern Canada and 
the United States. For 
more, consult http://art- 
sandscience.concordia.ca/his- 
tory/him.html 


March 5: Science seminar 
Concordia hosts the Mon- 
treal Inter-University Semi- 
nar on History and 
Philosophy of Science, and 
a talk by Storrs McCall, of 
McGill University, on “Rel- 
ativity and Time Flow,” in 
H-507, 4 p.m. Montreal 
researchers will present 
their research on the histo- 
ry and philosophy of sci- 
ence. Graduate and 
undergraduate students 
may find the seminar a 
source of inspiration. 


March 8: International 
Women’s Day 

The Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute’s events include 
talks on pornography and 
“non-monogamy” by Laura 
Kipnis (Northwestern Uni- 
versity), and a talk on 


“Gender and Militarism” by 
Kathy Ferguson (University 
of Hawaii). For more 
details, see The Back Page. 


March 11-12: 

Protest in Canada 
Protest, Freedom and 
Order in Canada is the 
name of a two-day confer- 
ence organized by the 
Institute for Research in 
Public Policy (IRPP) and 
Concordia’s School for 
Community and Public 
Affairs (SCPA). Participants 
include Hugh Segal, Alan 
Borovoy, Serge Ménard, 
Leo Panitch (York Univer- 
sity), Lyle Stewart, and 
Jaggi Singh. 


March 21-23: Robert 
Bourassa revisited 

An annual conference held 
by UQAM on the modern 
leaders of Quebec will 
focus this year on former 
premier Robert Bourassa, 
and has a strong Concordia 
component. Rector Freder- 
ick Lowy, Political Science 
Professor Guy Lachapelle 
and John Parisella, a 
Bourassa colleague and 


Board of Governors, are 
among the organizers. The 
opening session will be 
held at Concordia. More in 
our next issue. 


March 23: rEvolution 

The students in the PhD in 
the Humanities program 
plan an interdisciplinary 
conference whose keynote 
speaker is Mark Saunders, 
a documentary filmmaker 
(Battle of Trafalgar, The 
Truth Lies in Rostock, Exo- 
dus Movement of Jah People, 
and Exodus from Babylon). 
There will be student 
papers and an art exhibit. 


March 23: 

Eastern Europe revisited 
A day-long conference in 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre 
called Returning to Europe: 
The Visegrad Countries — 
Poland, Hungary, the 
Czech Republic and Slova- 
kia — and Post-Commu- 
nist Realities. Sponsored by 
Concordia’s Department of 
Political Science and the 
Canadian Foundation for 
Polish Studies. 
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Inspired Lady Stingers head to ice nationals 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


ith visions of gold medals 

dancing in their heads, the 
Concordia women’s hockey team is 
set to begin play at the National Uni- 
versity Championships in Regina. 
Their first game is Feb. 28 against 
the University of Alberta. 

The Stingers huddled around a TV 
set to watch the Canadian women’s 
team win gold at the Winter 
Olympics in Salt Lake City last week. 

Four ex-Stingers played in the 
game: Thérése Brisson and Caroline 
Ouellette for Canada, Cammi Grana- 
to and Karyn Bye for the United 
States. 

The psyched-up 2001-2002 ver- 
sion of the Stingers made the 
Nationals by disposing of the plucky 
McGill Martlets in two straight 
games last week. Lisa-Marie Breton- 
Lebreux scored just 34 seconds into 
overtime of game two to give Con- 
cordia a 3-2 and a sweep of the 
series. The Stingers are ranked third 
in Canada, while McGill was ranked 
sixth. 


Stingers, Martlets hoop it up 

The Concordia Stingers and 
McGill Martlets played a conference 
sudden-death semifinal basketball 
game last night, Feb. 27, to decide 





é 
Left to right, Anouk Grignon L’Anglais, Lisa Marie Breton, Marie-Claude 


Allard and Suzanne Kaye with the Dr. Ed Enos Trophy for taking the Quebec 


championship last week. 


who will play Laval in the provincial 
final. The Stingers ended the season 
with a 69-65 loss to Laval in Ste. Foy 
last Sunday. Kristina Steinfort scored 
13 points for Concordia. The previ- 
ous day, the Stingers used Steinfort’s 
17 points to beat Bishop’s 62-49. 
The Stingers finished the regular 


season in second place with a 9-6 
record. 

Meanwhile, the men’s basketball 
squad ended its worst season ever by 
losing 79-70 to Laval last weekend. 
Concordia finished in last place out 
of the playoffs and won only two of 
15 regular season games. 


Olympic bobsledder is on hiatus from studies at Concordia 


continued from front page 


Zardo was a part of Canada I’s 
two-man bobsled team that finished 
in fifth place, nine one-hundredths of 
a second out of third spot. The pilot 
of the team was veteran Pierre Lued- 
ers, the gold-medal winner in the 
1998 Games in Nagano, Japan. 

“In the next four years [Zardo] is 
going to take the sport by storm, for 
sure,” Lueders told a media scrum 
following the final race. “It’s really up 
to him. From what I've seen so far, 
he’s a fantastic athlete, a fantastic kid! 
Man, some of the things he can do in 
the weight room, and [his speed and 
quickness] when pushing. And I 
mean, here, coming in front of all 





Olympic bobsledder Giulio Zardo (right) with sibl 


these people and trying to perform 
— Wow, | wish | could hold it 
together as well as he does.” 

The two keys to a successful bob 
run are a fast push time and then, 
once in the sled, a clean ride reaching 
speeds of more than 130 km/h. 

The six-foot-one, 235-pound 
Zardo can press 450 pounds and can 
squat 680 pounds. He consumes 
more than 3,000 calories a day, with 
his high-protein diet consisting of 
lots of tuna and oatmeal. 

“My wife never stops feeding him 
when he’s home,” said Giulio’s father 
Joe Zardo. “This whole bobsled thing 
is incredible. | was a nervous wreck 
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ings Valentino, Alessandra 
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watching him on TV. Just think, six 
months ago I didn’t even know what 
a bobsled was!” 

After Morin discovered Zardo at 
Pro-Gym, it wasn’t long before word 
filtered back to the national team 
coaches in Calgary and the likes of 
Lueders that there was this new “phe- 
nomenon from Montreal.” He joined 
Morin on the Canada II team and had 
success through the World Cup sea- 
son. He received an e-mail from 
Lueders at Christmas asking him to 
join him on Canada’s number | sled. 
In January, Lueders and Zardo won 
gold at the World Cup, posting a 
track record in Cortina, Italy. 

Zardo began developing as an ath- 
lete playing football in the powerful 
St. Léonard Cougars organizations. 
He then went to play CEGEP football 
with the Champlain-Lennoxville 
Cougars, where he led his team to a 
pair of provincial (Bol d’Or) champi- 
onships. He was also on the Canadi- 
an team that won the Global Junior 
Championships two years ago in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The linebacker just missed out on 
a scholarship to the University of 
Colorado and decided to enrol at 
Concordia. 

“Giulio is a great kid and can do 
anything he puts his mind to,” said 
Joe Zardo. “Watching him compete at 
the Olympics has been a tremendous 
thrill for our family.” 

Giulio has a brother, Valentino, 
and a sister Alessandra, both recent 
graduates of Concordia. 
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Harry Zarins leaving Concordia 


Dp of Recreation and Athletics Harry Zarins is leaving Con- 
cordia on March 15 after a nine-year career at the university. 

Zarins came to Concordia in July 1993 from the University of Victo- 
ria, where he was coordinator of athletics. He was also a member of 
McGill University’s department of athletics, holding various positions 
from 1976 to 1990. 

In 1999, he was the chef de mission for the Canadian team at the 
World University Winter Games in Slovakia, and in 1993 for the 
Games in Buffalo, N.Y. He was also assistant chef for the Games at two 
other summer games. 

Zarins has served on numerous professional organizations related to 
sport in Quebec, Canada and abroad. 

During his term at Concordia, he worked hard to raise the Stinger 
profile and build support in the wider community through marketing 
and public relations initiatives. He made a special effort to reach out to 
alumni and potential sponsors. Harry revived the tradition of the Con- 
cordia Hall of Fame and gave the Awards Night and the recognition of 
exceptional student athletes a higher profile. 

He is a strong supporter the Canadian Interuniversity Sports (CIS) 
Association, and as commissioner of the Quebec Interuniversity Foot- 
ball Conference (QIFC) succeeded in consolidating the league despite 
difficult times. 

His support was important in the success of the University’s varsity 
teams, especially in women and men’s hockey, football and basketball. 
Under his leadership, work has also progressed on plans for new recre- 
ation and athletic facilities on both campuses. 

The university thanks Harry for his contribution to Concordia’s suc- 
cess both on and off the field, and wishes him luck in his future pur- 
suits. 

Vice-Rector Services Michael Di Grappa will serve as Acting Director 
of Recreation and Athletics until a successor is found. 


Have you promoted a cause involving your peers or participated in a 

project that had a significant impact? If so, you are an ideal candidate 

for recognition from Forces Avenir, which provides $115,000 in grants, 
international internships and trophies. 


For more information, call Michael Golden, Student Affairs 
Coordinator, at 848-4301, or consult www.forcesavenir.qc.ca. 


CONCORDIA COUNCIL ON STUDENT LIFE ANNUAL AWARDS 


Call for nominations 
Outstanding Contribution Awards - students 
Media Awards - students 
Merit Awards - any member of the community 
Teaching Excellence Awards - faculty 


Nomination forms are available at the Dean of Students Offices 
(AD-121, H-653), CSU office (H-637), GSA (T-202), CASA (GM-218), 
ECA (H-880), Information Desk (Hall Building, first floor). 
Deadline for nominations: Wednesday, March 20, at 5 p.m. 


For more information, please call the Dean of Students Office, 848-4242 


Media experts speak at Loyola campus 


erry McIntosh will speak to Barry Lazar’s journalism class on March 

12 about the importance of point of view in documentary filmmak- 
ing. Jerry is best known as the man behind Rough Cuts, the major docu- 
mentary showcase on CBC’s Newsworld, but he has just been 
appointed director of what CBC calls an “integrated documentary 
unit.” This unit will commission independent productions for CBC’s 
documentary series and specials, part of the public broadcaster's move 
away from expensive in-house production. The class meets in DL-200 
from 9:15 to 11 a.m. There is room for about 50 more people. 

Writer and broadcaster Allen Abel will be the featured speaker in a 
series launched recently by the new Loyola International College. Abel 
speaks on March 13 at 4 p.m. in Room AD-304. 











Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confiden- 
tial psychotherapy and assessment for 
adults, couples, families, children and 
teenagers. By appointment only: 848-7550. 





Art 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
Monday to Friday 11am-7pm; Saturday 
1pm-5pm; closed Sundays. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 848-4750. 

¢ The Birth of The Modem: Post-impres- 
sionism in Canadian Art, c. 1900-1920. 
Until March 30. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 

For more information, contact Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355 or visit our web 
site at http://relish.concordia.ca/EHS/. 


Saturday, March 9 
Heartsaver — French 
Thursday, March 14 
Heartsaver 

Saturday, March 16 
BCLS Re-certification 
Wednesday, March 20 
Heartsaver — French 


Campus Ministry 


http://advocacy.concordia.ca/ministry/. 
Loyola: Belmore House, L-WF 101, 2496 
W. Broadway, 848-3588; SGW: Annex Z, 
rooms 102-106, 2090 Mackay, 848-3590. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

Thursday nights, 5-7pm in Room 105, 2090 
Mackay, Mo’ Hubbs serves up delicious 
vegetarian meals. Concordia students, 
their roommates or family welcome. Sug- 
gested donation is a looney or two. 


The Lunch Bunch 

Bring a brown-bag lunch and Campus 
Ministry will provide coffee, tea and hot 
chocolate, a friendly atmosphere. Mon- 
days 12:30-1:30pm, Annex Z, Room 105. 


Outreach Experience 

Share your gifts and talents with the mar- 
ginalized of our city. Michelina Bertone - 
848-3591 or Ellie Hummell - 848-3590. 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for any of the following work- 
shops, please contact 848-2495 or 
ctls@alcor.concordia.ca, or visit our Web 
site: www.concordia.ca/ctls. 





Feedback for student learning 

Dr. Rosamund Woodhouse (Queen's Uni- 
versity) focuses on understanding how 
learning is influenced by curriculum and 
instructional approaches. Wednesday, 
March 6, H-771, 10am-12pm. 


Teaching linguistically diverse classes 
Dr. Rosamund Woodhouse (Queen's Uni- 


versity) focuses on understanding how 
learning is influenced by language and 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the Public Relations Department 
(BC-115) in writing no later than 5 p.m. on Thursday, the week prior to the 
Thursday publication. Back Page submissions are also accepted by fax (848- 
2814) and e-mail (ctr@alcor.concordia.ca). For more information, please contact 
Debbie Hum at 848-4579. 
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cultural factors. Thursday, March 7, H- 
771, 10am- 12pm. 


PowerPoint Clinic 

This session will explore integrating 
images, sound and video, and creating 
Web versions of presentations. Attendees 
are expected to be familiar with Power- 
Point and/or have worked through the 
interactive tutorial online, http://ODL- 
iits.concordia.ca/open/module.html. 
Thursday, March 14, 1-3pm, H-771. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Box office: Monday-Fri- 
day, 10am-noon, 2-5pm. Reservations 
through Admission at 790-1245 or 
www.admission.com. For more listings: 
http://oscar.concordia.ca. 


Friday, March 1 

Students of the Faculty of Fine Arts launch 
the 2nd Annual Art Matters Festival, with 
Lova Venues, 8pm. Performances by 
Chantal Marchand, Natasha Poirier, Caro- 
line Giguére, and Karine Houle & band. 


Wednesday, March 6 

Concordia University Electroacoustics cel- 
ebrates its 20th year with multi-speaker 
presentations: Matt Kober, 5pm; Rose- 
mary Mountain, 8pm. 


Thursday, March 7 

Art Matters presents jazz arrangements 
by Greg Toews & band, and swing reper- 
toire by Concordia Big Band, 8pm. 


Saturday, March 9 

Suzuki Institute students of all ages will 
perform repertoire standards, 7pm. Direct- 
ed by Dragan Djerkic. Free of charge. 


Sunday, March 10 
Art Matters presents special guests, 2pm. 


March 13, 14, 15, 16 

Voyages: Dublin — Montreal: A collabora- 
tion between new music ensembles and 
composers based in Dublin and Montreal, 
8pm. Featuring chamber music, electroa- 
coustics and music theatre. Tickets avail- 
able in advance at 848-4716 or at the 
door; $18 general admission, $10 senior, 
$5 artist's card, free for students. 


Counselling and 
Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: 2490 
W. Broadway, 848-3555. 


Student Success Centre 

Drop by H-481 and speak to a success 
assistant about any of the personal, acad- 
emic or career concerns you may be expe- 
riencing. We can point you in the right 
direction. 








Assistance Program 
The Employee Assistance Program (EAP) 
is a voluntary, confidential counselling 
and information service for full-time, per- 
manent university employees and their 
families. 24 hours a day — 7 days a week. 
1-800-387-4765 (English) 

1-800-361-5676 (French) 


Log onto the EAP Web site at http://- 
eap.concordia.ca for helpful information 
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about counselling services, lunch semi- 
nars, employee newsletters and lots of 
interesting links. 





Lectures 


Thursday, February 28 

David Palliser (Leeds University), on “Cul- 
tural Boundaries of the City in Late 
Medieval England,” 4:15pm, H-771. The 
Montreal British History Seminar is co- 
sponsored by the Department of History. 


Friday, March 1 

Gary Kynoch (Concordia), on “Policing and 
Human Rights in South Africa: An Histori- 
cal Perspective,"12pm, LB-608. Prof. 
Kynoch's paper is available at migs.con- 
cordia.ca. Montreal Institute for Genocide 
and Human Rights Studies, 848-2404. 


Friday, March 1 

Peter Chimbos, on “Social Changes and 
the Prospects for the Survival of Hel- 
lenism in Canada,” 7pm, H-767. A recep- 
tion will follow. Sponsored by the Hellenic 
Studies Unit, 848-2536. 


Friday, March 1 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation, The 
Divisive Process is the Self, 8:30pm, H- 
420. Info: 937-8869 


Tuesday, March 5 
Stuart Ewen (Hunter College), on “The 
Eclipse of Public Media,” 2pm, Samuel 
Bronfman House, 1590 Dr. Penfield. Inau- 
gural lecture of the Diniacopoulos BBC 
World News Project. 


Thursday, March 7 

Laura Kipnis (Northwestem University), on 
“Pornography and National Fantasy,” 
7pm, Samuel Bronfman Building Atrium. 
Sponsored by the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute, Interdisciplinary Studies in Sexu- 
ality, Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema. 
Info: 848-2373 


Thursday, March 7 

Artists Kim Kozzi and Dai Skuse of Fast- 
wurms discuss their multidisciplinary 
work, 6:30pm, VA-033, 1395 René- 
Lévesque W. Sponsored by the Studio 
Arts Visiting Artist Program. 


Friday, March 8 

Laura Kipnis (Northwestern University), on 
“The Politics of Non-Monogamy,” 2pm, 
2170 Bishop, MU-101. Sponsored by the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, Interdisci- 
plinary Studies in Sexuality, Mel Hoppen- 
heim School of Cinema. Info: 848-2373 


Friday, March 8 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation, Can 
the Rhythm of Thought Stop?, 8:30pm, H- 
420. Info: 937-8869 


Tuesday, March 11 

Kathy Ferguson (University of Hawaii), on 
“Oh, Say Can you See? The Semiotics of 
the Military in Hawaii,” 7pm, Atrium of 
the Bronfman Building, 1590 Cote-des- 
Neiges. Simone de Beauvoir Institute: 
848-2373 


Thursday, March 13 

Journalist Allen Abel, on “Explorations 
and Misadventures on Six Continents,” 
4pm, AD-308. Sponsored by the Loyola 
Intemational College. 


Friday, March 15 

Joe Heath (Université de Montreal), on “A 
Market Failures Approach to Business 
Ethics,” 3:30pm, H-439. Info: 848-2500 










Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Services 
offers free and confidential legal infor- 
mation and assistance to the Concordia 
community. By appointment: 848-4960. 





Meetings & Events 


Philosophy roundtable 

The Department of Philosophy invites you 
to a roundtable, hosted by Catalin Parte- 
nie, on “The Public Understanding of Phi- 
losophy: Heidegger's Case.” Prior to the 
discussions, a 50-minute BBC documen- 
tary film on Heidegger will be shown. Fri- 
day, March 1st, 2pm, in the Hall Bldg, 
Room H-535-1. Information: 848-2500. 


Montreal Inter-University Seminar on 
History and Philosophy of Science 
Storrs McCall (McGill University) leads a 
seminar on Relativity and Time Flow. 
Researchers from Montreal universities 
and colleges will report their research 
results. Tuesday, March 5, 4pm, H-507. 
Open to all. Contact: 848-2595 

Jewish readings 

Klezmer music and readings by Elaine 
Kalman Naves and Claire Rothman from 
Not Quite Mainstream: Canadian Jewish 
Short Stories. March 6, 8pm, La Sala 
Rossa, 4848 boul. St-Laurent. Free admis- 
sion. 487-8779 


Sugaring-off dinner and dance 

Mont St. Gregoire, Saturday, March 9, 3- 
10:30pm. $40 includes transportation, 14- 
course dinner and dance. Special price for 
children. Marcia 369-2079 


Book launch 

The Liberal Arts College is holding a 
launch for Professor Andras Ungar's new 
book Joyce's Ulysses as a National Epic: 
Epic Mimesis and the Political History of 
the Irish Nation State. Thursday, March 
14, 4:15pm, 2040 Mackay, 2nd floor. 


Wheelchair basketball tournament 

A fundraiser sponsored by Exercise Sci- 
ence students. Cost $150 per team (min. 5 
players/team). Saturday, March 23 at 
l'Ecole Joseph-Charbonneau, 8200 
Rouselot, Metro Jarry. Info: 484-6295 or 
bodies_in_motion@hotmail.com. 


Amnesty International Concordia 
Interested in learning about human rights? 
Amnesty International Concordia Universi- 
ty holds bi-weekly public meetings on 
Thursday evenings. For more information 
please email aicu@mail.com. 


Students for Literacy at Concordia 

Are you interested in promoting and 
improving literacy in the community? Be 
part of this non-profit, volunteer-run team 
which organizes literacy activities and 
tutoring. Join our team by calling 848- 
7454 or email stu4lit@alcor.concordia.ca. 


Concordia Toastmasters Club 

Be a successful, confident communica- 
tor. Learn to conduct business meetings, 
motivate people, do job interviews, sell 
ideas or products, and solve problems in 
an informal setting. Lucy Wong 848- 
4952 or lwong@alcor.concordia.ca 





Notices 


Escorts and exotic dancers study 

Dr. Fran Shaver (Concordia) is conducting 
a study that investigates the health, safe- 
ty, and well-being of exotic dancers and 
escorts. Participants receive an honorari- 
um of $35 and all information provided 
during the interview is held in confidence. 
Help us get the facts on your working 
environments and the public policies that 
control them. 990-9623 for an interview. 


Administration int ion Sessi 
The Graduate Diplomas in Administration 
and Sport Administration (DIA/DSA) will 
hold information sessions on Thursday, 
March 14 and 21, from 6-7pm, in the GM 
403-2, 1550 de Maisonneuve W. To sign 
up or for information: 848-2766, e-mail 
diadsa@jmsb.concordia.ca, or www.john- 
molson.concordia.ca/diadsa 





Office of Rights & 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
848-4857, or drop by GM-1120. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assistance 
with university-related problems. Call 
848-4964, or drop by GM-1120. 





Peer Support 
Centre 


Students helping students 

Spring break is officially over! Time to get 
back into the swing of things. Having trou- 
ble doing so? Call the Peer Office. We'll 
help you manage your time. Still studying 
for midterms? Come get some great study 
tips and talk to trained peers. They are 
students just like you who are going 
through the same as you. Located at 2090 
Mackay, room 02 (downstairs). Monday to 
Thursday, 12 to 5pm. Drop by or call us at 
848-2859, psp@alcor.concordia.ca. 


Theatre 


Julius Caesar 

The Department of Theatre presents one 
of William Shakespeare's most popular 
plays, directed by Greg Kramer. March 7, 
8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 8pm; matinée March 16, 
2pm. F.C. Smith Lobby. Box Office: 848- 
4742 


Unclassified 


Sabbatical sublet 

Westmount, June 1, 2002—May 30, 2003. 
Bright, seven-room, fully furnished, heat- 
ed apartment in charming older building. 
Three bedrooms, two full baths, office. 
Near bus, metro, universities, library, 
schools, parks, hospitals. Non-smokers 
without pets, please. $1,700 /month. Tel. 
(514) 848-2448. 


Sublet 

3 1/2, $800/month from May 1-Aug. 31, 
downtown near Guy metro. All utilities 
included (air conditioning). Underground 
parking is $75/month. 848-2945 


Sublet in France 

Normandy, fumished bachelor apartment, 
sleeps two/three, parking, $700 for three 
weeks Apr-Oct, or $600 a month Nov- 
Mar. 519-763-8806 


Sublet 

Loyola, 4 1/2, fridge, stove, indoor parking. 
Pharmacy, depanneur, daycare centre, 
swimming pool in bldg. 1st month free, 
$662/mth. Desmond 848-3476 


Sublet available 

Large, furnished 3 1/2 in Westmount for 
non-smoker with no pets, from May 15-Aug. 
24 (time is negotiable). Close to metro, bus 
and shops. AC, indoor pool. 450-227-2431 


Apartment wanted 

Mature non-smoking professional woman, 
psychotherapist, seeks clean bright one-bed- 
room, partially fumished apartment with pri- 
vate entrance in Westmount or NDG. 
933-6634 or cmvoice@hotmail.com 





Apartment for rent 

NDG, bright, 2 large bdrms, hardwood 
floors, appliances, new building, $1,030. 
Available March 1. Contact 486-3828 


NDG house for rent this summer 

Quiet neighbourhood, close to Loyola, 
transit. Fumished, 3 bedrooms, office, ren- 
ovated kitchen and bathroom, finished 
basement. Non-smokers, no pets (aller- 


gies). Available late June to late August. 
watndg@hotmail.com 


Couple looking for sublet 

Looking to sublet a 31/2 or 41/2 in NDG, 
Mtl-West, Snowdon, Cote-des-Neiges, or 
downtown, early May to late August. Ref- 
erences available. Eugene at 416-503- 
1710 or bariman24@hotmail.com 


Regular bus service 

Niagara Falls: $120, 2-way, weekend 
departures. Toronto: $60, 2-way, Saturday 
& Tuesday departures. Ottawa: $25, 2- 
way, Wednesday, Saturday & Sunday 
departures. Quebec City: $35, 2-way, Sat- 
urday & Sunday departures. Legal bus & 
driver. Marcia 369-2079 


French conversation 

With an exchange student from France 
doing a Master's in Psychology at Concor- 
dia and living one minute from the down- 
town campus; individual or group prices. 
934-4904 or katastrophe10@hotmail.com 


Services offered 

Math tutor. Bachelor's degree in Mathe- 
matics, reasonable rates. (514) 707-3208 
Editing etc. 

Excellent writing skills, edits papers (BA, 
MA, PhD), and offers tutoring for a rea- 
sonable price. Also, income tax services. 
biancageo@yahoo.com, or 989-1838, and 
816-9915 (leave a message). 


Car for sale 
Honda Accord 89 LX , good condition, new 
battery, good price in Feb. 825-8984 


Car for sale 

Volks GTI 1997, 51,800km, 2L, 5 speed 
synchro, 4 wheel ABS, elec. roof, trek 
sport int., anti-theft, 8 mags, new exhaust 
system, super clean, original owner, 
$12,950. 708-4208 or 934-1905 


Car for sale 

1997 green Volkswagen Golf, sunroof, 5- 
speed, one-year warranty, 52,000 km, 
$13,500 negotiable. 486-1481 


Audio-video furniture unit for sale 
Black melamine, 4° large x 6' high, four 
open shelves & two shelves with doors at 
bottom, excellent condition. 389-7352 


Books for sale 
University-level textbooks, all subjects. 
Call 408-0247, after 7pm. 


Professor or student of literature to edit a 
novel. Dr. Zaman 845-7227 


Educational trip to Italy 

May 27-June 21, four weeks with 80 
hours of Italian lessons. Approx. $1,350 
includes registration, lodging. Registration 
by March 31. Josee Di Sano 488-1778 





Workshops 


EAP Lunch Seminar 

Respect in the Workplace: Leam ways to 
minimize interpersonal conflict and create 
an atmosphere of tolerance and mutual 
respect. March 26, 12-1:15pm, L-AD 308. 
Register by phone (3667), e-mail 
(eap@alcor) or on-line (http://eap.concor- 
dia.ca) by March 22. No charge. 


Digital arts workshops 

The Centre for Digital Arts is giving intro- 
ductory workshops in QuarkXPress (page 
layout), Photoshop (image manipulation) 
and web page design using 
Dreamweaver. They are hands-on week- 
end workshops, 13 or 20 hours, and cost 
$125 — $190. Not restricted to Concordia 
employees, everyone welcome. 
http://eda.concordia.ca/cdamaclab/train- 
ing.htm 


Library drop-in clinics 

Need help using library resources or have 
specific research questions? Drop by VL- 
122 (computer lab) any time during one of 
the following periods at Vanier Library 
(Loyola) for personal help: Tuesday, March 
12, 2-4 pm; Wednesday, March 13, 2-4 
pm; Thursday, March 14, 2-4 pm. Sign up 
by calling 848-7766. 


